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In the spring of 1853 I was employed by parties inter- 
ested in the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad Company to 
make a survey from Davenport by way of Iowa City and Fort 
Des Moines to the Missouri river. My principal assistant 
was General Grenville M. Dodge, who afterwards acquired 
a national reputation in the civil war and later as chief engin- 
eer of the Union Pacific railroad. We reached Iowa City on 
the first day of June. The town had about thirteen hundred 
people at that time. Fort Des Moines, asit was then named, 
had about half this number. The business houses in both 
places were mainly wooden shanties placarded with signs in 
large letters, “LAND WARRANTS”. The land offices for 
a large part of the State were located in these towns, the 
general government still owning a majority of the lands 
within the State. At Iowa City I was especially impressed 
with the capitol, a building in the severest style of the Doric 
order, alone in the center of a ten-acre inclosure, and gaining 
in character by contrast with its surroundings. Its walls. 
were massive and its design a model. For fifty years I have 
passed it, often daily, and I never look at it without satisfac- 
tion. My first impressions, which have never changed, were 
endorsed in a letter received from Frederick Dielman, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Design in New York, who was pre- 
paring a mosaic for one of the recesses of the capitol at Des 
Moines. In representing higher education he proposed to 
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introduce as a center this building, saying that from casual 
observation he regarded it asa fine specimen of classic 
architecture. 

The country west of Iowa City was unsettled. Robert 
Manatt and his sons lived east of where Brooklyn now is. 
On one of the most traveled thoroughfares in the State, from 
Manatt’s to Latimer’s,a distance of eighteen miles, there was 
no house or cultivation of any kind. When our survey 
reached Grinnell, the highest elevation attained between the 
Mississippi and Des Moines rivers, we looked over a vast 
extent of prairie and‘saw nothing to indicate that the foot 
of the white man had ever pressed the ground. The change 
can be better appreciated from the standpoint of the past. 

During the year 1854 I spent considerable time in and 
about Iowa City, and knew many of the prominent men of 
the State. Judge Joseph Williams, Chief Justice, was a man 
who would be remembered. On the bench he was dignified 
and self-respecting, but when the restraints were loosened 
he was full of humor, had a fund of stories that was inex- 
haustible, and a remarkable fondness for music, which was 
his recreation. He was especially fond of the violin. He 
told me that at one time he held court in a barn at Tipton 
and sentenced a man for horse stealing, telling him that he 
had given him the limit of punishment the law permitted 
and only regretted that he could not make the term longer, 
as his crime prevented the cultivation of the farm from which 
the family acquired its living. In the evening the young 
people gathered in the barn and the judge furnished the 
music for a dance. He observed one man on the floor who, 
from his movements, seemed to especially enjoy the occasion; 
his appearance seemed familiar, and the judge, on inquiry, 
was told that this was the man he had sentenced in the 
morning for horse stealing. The sheriff wanted to attend 
the dance, and as he had no place in which to confine his 
prisoner, he brought him on the floor where he could watch 
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him. It is needless to say the music and dance abruptly 
ended. 

Judge J. C. Hall was said to be a profound lawyer, and 
it was claimed that his opinions were logical and the results 
of reasoning on principles rather than following precedent. 
Judge George Greene after retiring from the bench devoted 
himself to railroad building and was successful. Judge 
George G. Wright was chosen by the legislature Chief Jus- 
tice in 1855. Added to legal acquirements which have been 
universally acknowledged as of a high order, he had the 
faculty of impressing himself upon the men with whom he 
came in contact. In the day when prejudices were stronger 
than they now are, many a pioneer who differed with him in 
politics, in religion and almost everything else, felt that 
the judge was personally interested in him and his special 
friend. J never have met a man who had this faculty to so 
great a degree. 

James W. Grimes was elected governor in the fall of 
1854. He was both an astute politician and astatesman. He 
at that time kept up a regular correspondence with some in- 
fluential man in almost every county in the State, asked his 
views and incidentally outlined his own, so that practically he 
dictated the platforms of his party, and often the persons 
elected to state offices. As a statesman his views were far 
reaching. The constitutional convention of 1857, through 
the influence exerted by him, limited to five per cent. on its val- 
uation all state, county, city and township indebtedness. Ina 
period when Iowa might have been involved in all kinds of 
schemes for internal improvements and the public was ready 
to adopt them, the State was saved from the load of debt that 
has been so burdensome to surrounding states. The man 
who introduced this provision probably went to his grave in 
the firm conviction that this. wise constitutional restriction 
was his own measure. (Governor Grimes labored for results, 
not personal distinction. His career in the United States 
senate was a fitting sequel to that in the State of Iowa. In 
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the session of 1856-57, Governor Grimes and Senator Wm. 
F. Coolbaugh, who were at the time the acknowledged leaders 
of the two political parties, occupied jointly the same rooms 
in the Clinton House at Iowa City, and consulted freely on 
all matters of state policy, while at the same time their views 
on the subjects that divided national politics were radically 
different. They both felt that the State was young and the 
time to develop a correct policy for the future was then, 
and they united on measures that have since demonstrated 
their wisdom. Their personal friendship lasted until the 
death of the former, and in his later years Mr. Coolbaugh 
spoke of Governor Grimes as the statesman of Iowa, and as 
the man who was true to his convictions when fully conscious 
that this fidelity meant political suicide. It is nearly thirty 
years since the death of the latter, and both have been for- 
gotten by the generations now on the stage. It may not 
have been amiss to recall them to public attention. 

The convention that framed the constitution in 1857 must 
have been an able body. That the constitution has remained 
so long practically unchanged speaks emphatically in favor 
of the wisdom of its provisions. Hon. Francis Springer 
was President, and William Penn Clarke, Judge J. C. Hall, 
and George Gillespie were among its members. 

While Iowa City was the capital, immigrants were coming 
into the State rapidly. Two classes of men met with very 
different antecedents and ideas, one from New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania; the other from what President 
Roosevelt denominates the “Middle West’’. The New Eng- 
lander felt (perhaps justifiably ) a superiority on account of 
education, of the economies practised at home, of the system- 
atized charities of the east, and claimed a higher civilization 
for his region. He talked of Beecher and Wendell Phillips 
and the influences of Harvard and Yale. The Middle West 
man was self-reliant and prided himself on the fact that he 
belonged to what Mr. Lincoln styled the “plain people’. He 
often quoted the saying of Stephen A. Douglas, “if you wish to 
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fool anybody do not begin with a man who signs hisname with 
an x’’. Their collisions were earnest, often amusing. Both 
belonged to the higher type of men. The civil war devel- 
oped the patriotism of both, and before its close they merged 
into the most intense lovers of their country and forgot the 
idiosyncrasies of the past. Our standpoint is nearer that of 
the New Englander, developed by liberal surroundings, than 
of the other, yet there was merit in the logic of the man 
grown in the Middle West. Judge Douglas, one of the most 
influential stump speakers of his day, repeatedly stated that 
he never attempted to lower his standard or dilute his argu- 
ments to meet the capacity of the unlearned. Governor 
Kirkwood, a product of the Middle West and in his day the 
most successful man on the stump, in the State, realized the 
truth of this, and always stated his positions so clearly and 
sustained them by arguments so convincing that his hearers 
carried away with them some ideas that they never forgot. 
He once told me that the Hon. Thomas Corwin one after- 
noon made a speech at Mansfield, Ohio, which with its humor 
and his own peculiar characteristics of gesture and grimace 
convulsed the crowds in attendance. Everyone went wild 
over the great stump orator. In the evening with some 
young lawyers he called on Mr. Corwin at the hotel. Un- 
expectedly they found him, instead of in flowing spirits, 
deeply depressed, from which state it was difficult to arouse 
him. Finally, however, he said, “Young gentlemen, learn 
a lesson. I believe there is enough in me to rank with the 
statesmen of this country. Unfortunately, I have successfully 
adopted the methods of the humorist and will be remembered 
as Tom Corwin the clown, not the statesman. Always ad- 
dress your audiences from the highest plane you can reach 
and furnish them argument, not amusement”. Governor 
Kirkwood evidently profited by the advice. 

In the session of 1854-55 a law was passed removing the 
capital to Des Moines, and under the provisions of a law of 
Congress the old capitol and grounds became the property 
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of the State for the purpose of a university to which Con- 
gress had already granted for its endowment 40,000 acres of 
land. 

Prominent among the men who secured the legislation 
for the removal of the capital was General James A. William- 
son. When asked by an investigating committee what influ- 
ences he used (to secure the removal) his answer was, “bivalve 
and sardinian appliances”. The State from an early day 
was warmly enlisted in the cause of temperance, and its ten- 
dency has always been in that direction. 

At a special session of the legislature an act was passed, 
approved July 14, 1856, for the purpose of accepting the 
grant of land to the State by an act of Congress approved 
May 15, 1856, for the purpose of constructing a railroad 
from Burlington to the mouth of the Platte river; from 
Davenport via Iowa City and Fort Des Moines to Council 
Bluffs; from Lyons City as nearly as practicable on the forty- 
second parallel of latitude to the Missouri river; from Du- 
buque to the Missouri river at a point as near as practicable 
to Sioux City. This grant conveying nearly four millions 
of acres of land to the railway companies, in the day of small 
things when men were comparatively poor, occupied the atten- 
tion of the general assembly less than ten days, and so far as. 
known no member pecuniarily profited or attempted to profit 
by its action. The land at present values is probably worth 
forty dollars per acre, or the immense sum of $160,000,000. 

This speaks well for the integrity of the early lawmaker. 
It may be questioned whether in proportion to the wealth of 
the State the enlarged present value is greater than was the 
value of the four million acres at that time, and whether this. 
could now be transferred to corporations without some attempt 
to secure incidental pecuniary benefit therefrom. The people 
in those days were honest, they are honest now, but it would 


be hardly politic to submit a modern general assembly to 
the same test. 


——— ee 
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The last judicial occupancy of the old capitol was by the 
United States District Court presided over by Judge James 
M. Love. Of his judicial career lasting more than thirty 
years it is only necessary to say that, to the best of my 
knowledge, every attorney who practiced in his court had 
full confidence in his innate integrity and in his ability to cor- 
rectly expound the law. I never heard his name mentioned 
but with profound respect. 

The capital with all papers, records and other belongings 
was removed to Des Moines in the fall of 1858. A building 
had been erected by certain citizens of Des Moines and 
deeded to the State for a nominal consideration. It was 
occupied from that time and answered the purpose for a num- 
ber of years. During the session of 1868, the census board 
(corresponding as I understand to what is now known as the 
executive council) was directed to advertise for plans for a 
new capitol, these to be submitted to the following general 
assembly. During the session of 1870, an act to provide for 
a new capitol, was passed and approved April 14. It estab- 
lished a board of commissioners consisting of the governor 
who was ex officio president and six other commissioners 
chosen by the legislature in joint convention, whose term of 
office should be two years. In addition the act named 
General G. M. Dodge and Hon. James F, Wilson as com- 
missioners for the State at large. They were required to 
give bonds for $50,000.00 each for the faithful performance 
of their duties. They were to select from the plans submit- 
ted to the census board, with the advice of a competent 
architect, a plan on which to build, but were authorized to 
modify it by combining with it the desirable features from 
other plans. The building was to be constructed of the best 
material. made fire-proof, warmed and ventilated in the most 
approved manner; it must provide suitable legislative halls, 
rooms for the judiciary, executive offices, library and com- 
mittees; for the archives of the State agricultural society and 
for all purposes of the state government. It must be erected 
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on the ground held by the State for that purpose, and its cost 
was limited to one million, five hundred thousand dollars. 
The board was required to give preference to contractors 
living in the State and to material found in the State, for 
construction, if as good and at the same: price as could be 
furnished elsewhere. The commission was unusually large 
for the purpose. While the act does not so state, they were 
selected from each of the then existing congressional districts, 
and the two commissioners at large were supposed to repre- 
sent the United States senators, making a commission of 
nine in number, all republicans. It was an unwieldly body 
and, as the event proved, by no means harmonious. What 
relation members of congress or United States senators had 
to the construction of a state capitol is not evident. They 
first examined the quarries of the State, made chemical and 
physical tests, apparently the most complete ever made in 
the west, and possibly in the country, upto thattime. After 
satisfying themselves as to quality and durability they 
decided to use for the foundation stone from the Orford 
quarry on the Iowa river in Tama county, an oolite limestone, 
which, the reports show, has stood the tests better than any 
other except the boulder granite, which was out of the ques- 
tion with the limit of cost fixed in the law. The quarry was 
not fully developed, and although the stone was adopted, 
there seems to have been in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the board a doubt whether enough could be furnished 
from that locality. One of the editors in the eastern part of 
the State, from information that he supposed to be reliable, 
attacked the stone, claiming that it was a failure and liable 
to disintegration; his brethren joined him and public senti- 
ment condemned the commissioners. The democrats feeling 
that they had been unjustly treated in not being allowed 
representation on the board, joined heartily in the condem- 
nation. The commissioners without further investigation, 
lacking the nerve to defend themselves, abandoned the oolite 
stone and adopted a limestone found in a hill west of Des 
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Moines, without investigation as to its extent or any test of 
its durability. Popular clamor at once subsided and nothing 
further was heard on the subject until the stone used in the 
foundation actually failed. In a short time the new quarry 
failed to furnish stone of suitable dimensions and was 
abandoned. It, however, became necessary to do something, 
and the board decided upon a stone from Rock Creek in Van 
Buren county. This in appearance resembled the stone in 
the foundation of the Illinois capitol, which had been sub- 
mitted to chemical and physical tests. The work was pushed 
rapidly during the summer and fall of 1871, and on the 23d 
day of November, the corner-stone was laid with appropriate 
ceremony. ‘Three-fifths of the cellar was then completed. 
The corner-stone had the names of the commissioners and 
the architects carved upon the western face, and on the south 
end “A. D., 1871”. Hon. James F. Wilson made an intro- 
ductory address which was followed by a historical paper by 
Governor Samuel Merrill on the portion of the Louisiana 
Purchase represented by Iowa; a poem was read by Hon. J. 
B. Grinnell, and an address made by Hon. John A. Kasson 
on the presentation to Governor Merrill of a silver trowel 
from the architects and a silver mallet from the superintend- 
ent. Everything looked bright. Whatever may have 
been the merits of the Rock Creek stone, unfortunately they 
were quarried late in the fall, put in the wall full of moisture, 
or as is termed by the stone-men, “quarry sap’, and soon 
severely cold weather cracked a considerable number of them. 
The public, again influenced by the press, condemned the 
commissioners, and when the legislature met there was an 
investigation which ended in a report stating that the interior 
face of the wall showed many stone that were affected by 
frost, recommending “that the persons to whom may be 
committed the continuance of the work, be required to 
cause a thorough investigation to be made into each and every 
part of the wall by competent and disinterested persons, and 
direct that all the worthless material be taken out and reject- 
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ed, regardless of the consequent loss to the .State”. The 
commissioners closed their report with a review of what they 
had done in the two years, and advised that they be empow- 
ered to make contracts for the stone in the superstructure 
of the building. They asked for an appropriation of not less 
than three hundred thousand dollars. They gave it as their 
opinion that the board of commissioners should consist of not 
more than three members in which each political party 
should be represented, and that they should be appointed 
for the time occupied in building the capitol, and that they 
should be paid a salary that would justify them in giving 
their whole time to the discharge of their duties during the 
continuance of the work. 

The 14th general assembly passed an act approved April 
10, 1872, which amended the act of 1870, and established a 
board of commissioners which consisted of the governor, who 
was ex officio president and four other members, viz.: John 
G. Foote of Des Moines county, Maturin L. Fisher of Clayton 
county, R. S. Finkbine and Peter A. Dey of Johnson county. 
Each political party was represented by two members whose 
term of office extended to the completion of the building. 
It was made the duty of the commission to inspect the found- 
ations already in, with reference to the material and charac- 
ter of the work and to reject any part thereof that did not 
conform to the proper standard. The value of such rejected 
work was not to be considered in determining the amount 
authorized to be expended in the construction of the build- 
ing. The act appropriated $100,000.00 for the prosecution 
of the work for 1872, and $125,000.00 annually thereafter 
until the amount reached $1,380,000.00, or was an appropria- 
tion of $1,480,000.00, the time when available being fixed. 
The commissioners were to direct their action with a view 
of the completion of the building for the sum of $1,500,000. 

The first duty of the new commission was to determine what 
repairs were needed on the foundation walls which on their 
interior or exposed face showed the effect of frost, and to set- 
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tle the problem of how much of these massive walls must be 
removed. A committee of the board, Messrs Finkbine and 
Dey, was directed to examine and report. They were 
selected because one of them was a builder of long experience; 
the other, an engineer. After very careful and mature con- 
sideration they gave as their conclusion that the entire walls 
above the concrete foundation must come out, giving asa 
reason that the expenditure of $50,000 would soon be for- 
gotten, but that a failure in the foundation could never after- 
ward be remedied and would ever remain a source of regret. 
The board considered the report radical and directed the 
wall to be taken down in places where signs of disintegration 
appeared, Opening up the walls fortunately showed a con- 
dition even worse than the committee anticipated, and 
resulted in the removal of every stone above the concrete 
except three. The cost of removing the defective stone and 
rebuilding the walls, leaving the work as it was when repairs 
began, was $52,343.76. 

When the commissioners found it necessary to take down 
the cellar walls built by their predecessors they boxed the 
corner-stone and put it in one of the storage sheds about the 
building, intending to reset it exactly as it was when taken 
down, as soon as the walls reached that point. The 14th 
general assembly by joint resolution approved March 20, 1873, 
directed that all inscriptions of names, dates and figures be 
erased from the corner-stone and only the name ‘‘Iowa”’ and 
the date “1873” be inscribed, which resolution was strictly 
complied with. I have stated this for the purpose of correct- 
ing an impression at one time prevalent that this action was 
voluntary and met the approval of the commissioners. 

The next thing to determine was what changes could be 
made to bring the cost of the building within the $1,480,000 
appropriated. 

The former board, among the perplexities encountered, 
very soon discovered that the building could not be completed 
upon the plans decided upon, for the cost to which they were 
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limited, and they called to their assistance Edward Clark, 
architect of the capitol extension at Washington. He advised 
leaving out the basement story and the domes, making the 
capitals of the columns and the cornices of cast-iron and dis- 
pensing with all ornamental work. The new commission 
adopted Mr. Clark’s views but with this difference: They 
reported against leaving out the basement story, realizing 
that the room it furnished was absolutely necessary for the 
future needs of the State. They decided to adhere to the 
plans adopted by their predecessors as far as practicable, and 
to put in cheap work wherever it could be replaced. For- 
tunately the legislature came to their relief and appropriated 
in 1874, $125,000, and in 1876, $250,000, in addition to the 
$1,480,000 previously appropriated, making a total of $1,855- 
000. This seemed to indicate that the policy was becoming 
more liberal and the intent was that the building should be made 
suitable for the purposes for which it was designed. From 
that time forward the capitol began to attract attention; it 
seemed to be popular, and every expenditure that would add 
to its usefulness or elegance was sanctioned by public senti- 
ment, a change due to general prosperity and a conviction 
that the State was getting an equivalent for the expenditure. 
From the first the board asked for larger appropriations. 
The policy of the State was not to increase the tax levy and 
the capitol was given what remained after the state institu- 
tions were supplied. 

The commissioners appealed again and again for larger 
appropriations. One argument they advanced was that the 
cost of supervision could not well be less than ten thousand 
dollars per year, which on an expenditure of five hundred 
thousand dollars was not large; on one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand it was. Governor Larrabee had been for many 
years a member of the senate. As chairman of the commit- 
tee on appropriations his word was law. After listening to 
an appeal on one occasion he answered the argument on 
percentage by stating that he was satisfied that_the commis- 
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sioners were employing the best of skilled labor and supervis- 
ion and exercising reasonable economy in their expenditures, 
but when the building was completed and furnished the 
array of janitors that would demand and get employment 
would “cost the State more than all your skilled labor and 
high-priced supervision”. The answer was so characteristic 
of the man and showed so clearly his insight into conditions 
that were sure to come, that I feel justified in introducing it. 

Messrs. Cochrane and Piquenard were the original arch- 
itects and furnished the plans. The board followed their 
predecessors and have no claim to any merit in the selection, 
but always regarded the plans, in respect to the size of the 
building and the purposes for which it was designed as 
practically the most perfect of any they had seen. Early in 
1872 Mr. Cochrane resigned and Mr. Piquenard became the 
sole architect. The board never knew to which of these men 
the credit of the plans belonged. Mr. Piquenard died in 
November, 1876. He was a Frenchman and was compelled 
to leave Paris at the time of the cowp d’etat of Louis Napol- 
eon. || He belonged to an association of young republicans 
who were hostile tothis movement. From the first the board 
were favorably impressed with Mr. Piquenard, and the inter- 
course of four years led them to regard him as a man of 
ability and among the foremost in his profession. Messrs. 
Bell & Hackney, his assistants, took charge of the building 
and it was completed under their supervision. 

On February 5, 1879, Maturin L. Fisher, a member of 
the board from 1872, died at his residence in Clayton county, 
In 1854 he was President of the Senate and later State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. He was a member of 
the boards of commissioners for the construction of the hos- 
pitals for the insane at Mount Pleasant and Independence 
during the construction of both buildings. He had a thor- 
ough knowledge of architecture and building material, which 
made him a valuable member of the board and his death was 
a great loss to his associates. The following quotation from 
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one of the reports written by him on the plans suggested to 
reduce the cost of the building shows his devotion to the 
rules and proprieties of architecture. He says: 


Change the cut stone cornice to galvanized iron; the cut stone capitals 
to cast-iron; the grand staircase from marble to iron; to put hardwood 
floors in the halls and corridors instead of marble; to leave out the com- 
mittee rooms over the library and in the upper story of the east wing; to 
change the glass from French plate to French cylinder, double thick or 
English crystal. By making these changes, which is considered preferable 
to reducing the size of the building, the cost may be brought within the 
limit fixed by the law; but it should be distinctly understood that these 
changes are not made in accordance with the taste of the commissioners. 
They are made from necessity not from choice. The conceptions of the 
great architects of ancient times, embodied in the orders of architecture 
and displayed in the capital of the column, and in the architrave, the frieze 
and the cornice of the entablature, were designed to be executed in stone; 
a cornice of galvanized iron or a capital of cast-iron is an imitation and 
a counterfeit. The rooms over the library and in the upper story of the 
east wing can be constructed at a more convenient season hereafter; mar- 
ble can be substituted at some future time for iron in the grand staircase 
and in the halls and corridors for wooden floors, and inferior glass can be 
exchanged for that of a superior quality, but the iron cornice and the iron 
capitals can never be replaced by stone, but must remain disfigured by 
rust, to mar forever the beauty of the building and exhibit to future ages 
the depraved taste of the present generation. 


At the close of the year 1879 the commissioners reported 
to the governor that the exterior of the building was well 
advanced and the dome walls carried to the level of the sen- 
ate ceiling. They had before that time changed from the 
original plan of an iron dome and decided to cary it up with 
stone to the lantern, having strengthened the substructure 
from the foundation to enable it to support the additional 
weight. 

They asked that hereafter all appropriations be made for 
the building, not specifically for any part. They said: “the 
building has reached a point where the construction must 
be carried on systematically and on some general plan. We 
know of no method of securing this so advantageously to the 
State as to leave the appropriations untrammeled. The com- 
missioners who for eight years have devoted time, thought 
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and study to the subject should be better qualified than 
anyone else to conduct the finish of the building and decide 
upon the order in which each of the parts should be finished”. 
There was something of self-assertion or at least of self-re- 
spect in the above, and it seems from the action taken to 
have been appreciated by the legislative body. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Finkbine and Dey, 
Gen. Ed Wright, the secretary, and Mr. Bell, the architect, 
was appointed to consider the subject of warming the building 
by steam, and the plumbing. They visited the large public 
buildings of Michigan, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, and employed Levi R. Green of Boston to pre- 
pare plans and specifications. His plans were very satisfac- 
tory and successful and were adopted, except that the use of 
coils in the ventilators was substituted in place of the use of 
fans, thus leaving (at all times when steam was used ) the 
building in the state of vacuwm rather than plenwm, the 
effect of which was to bring in a strong current of air when- 
ever a door was opened or there was any place where air 
could get in. This was done by the action of the board 
against Mr. Green’s protest and the writer assumes his full 
share of the responsibility. The ventilation of the House of 
Representatives in the capitol at Washington was on the fan 
system and the operation far from satisfactory; this probably 
influenced the commission. 

While visiting the capitol at Lansing the members of the 
committee were much pleased with the library which was 
carried to the top of the building, and on their recommend- 
ation the board ordered the ceiling of the library in the new 
capitol which was in, to be taken out; thus its height was 
increased from 29 to 45 feet. Visitors to this room can 
well appreciate the benefit of the change. 

The plans for the main dome and necessarily, for uni- 
formity, the smaller domes, had never been satisfactory to the 
commissioners. They reasoned that the architects of the 
Renaissance period had derived the idea as well as the form 
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of the dome from their conceptions of the arch of the heavy- 
ens. In this respect they say: “The conviction of the com- 
missioners is that changes should be made in the dome to 
make it conform to those structures that have for centuries 
demanded the admiration of artists, architects, and the world 
generally, as models of beauty and elegance. It is possible 
that in the anxiety to attain great height many of the mod- 
ern architects have lost sight of the idea of the dome and 
trenched upon the steeple’. The dome adopted was a copy 
of that of the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, built by Mansard 
in about 1690, who, according to an eminent critic, “‘gave to 
this imposing edifice a complement worthy of itself. It was 
he who raised the dome, admirable alike for its proportions, 
for the excellent distribution of its ornaments and for its gil- 
ded lantern that rises 344 feet above the ground.” Of about 
the same height is the dome on the Iowa State capitol, 
although the former is a few feet larger. 

Governor Merrill was much interested in the capitol and 
attended all meetings of the board; Governor Carpenter 
sometimes met with the commissioners; the later governors 
gave it no attention unless called upon by special request. 
After the plans of the present dome were adopted there was 
marked difference in the taste of the commissioners. Messrs. 
Foreman and Dey insisted on gilding it; Messrs. Finkbine 
and Foote were decidedly opposed to gilding, assigning as a 
reason that gilding was an outcrop of the luxurious life and 
depraved taste of the period of the Grand Monarch Louis 
XIV. Governor Gear, near the close of his second term, 
was called upon to give the casting vote. He favored gild- 
ing. For some reason that I do not recall the question was 
again raised and Governor Sherman also voted for the gilding, 

In the year 1882 after the library was finished and occu- 
pied Charles Aldrich came to the commissioners with a 
request that they furnish him two cases to be placed in the 
library in which he could put his collection of autographs 
and other curios that he had for many years been getting 
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together, and which he intended should eventually become 
the property of the State. He had no place safe or suitable 
for their preservation or accessible to the public. His 
request was complied with, and from this modest beginning 
has grown the Historical Department of Iowa; its home is a 
fine building and the long felt want of a place for treasures 
of this nature has been supplied. Mr. Aldrich certainly has 
a claim upon the people of the State for the persistent energy 
and self-sacrifices with which he has devoted his life to this 
object. : 

In a paper prepared some years since for the ““ANNALS OF 
Iowa” entitled “Robert S. Finkbine and his Associates’’,* I 
gave my estimate of each of the commissioners, of their part 
in the work, and of their special abilities. I have no reason 
to change this and will not repeat. 

Section 2, chapter 100 of the acts of the 21st general 
assembly reads as follows: 


That the Governor of the State is hereby empowered on behalf of the 
State to make a full settlement with the said board of commissioners, 
charged with the execution of the provisions of the law in respect to the 
erection of the capitol, and each member of said board, covering the per- 
iod of time from the organization of said board up to and including the 
thirtieth day of June, 1886,and he is hereby authorized to make a full 
examination and investigation as to all appropriations of money made 
under the acts of the general assembly for the erection of said capitol, or 
subject to be drawn upon by said board of commissioners and the expend- 
itures of the same, whether honestly and faithfully made under the law and 
the discretion vested by the law in said board of commissioners and also 
to examine and investigate as to all moneys and property belonging to 
the State coming into the hands of said board of commissioners in any 
manner or from any source, and as to the expenditure and disposition of 
the same. 


In compliance with the provisions of the above statute, 
Governor Larrabee selected Delos Arnold, a former member 
of the State senate, to make the settlement with the commis- 
sioners. Mr. Arnold associated with him Frank L. Williams 
as accountant and Miss Julia Gowdy asclerk. With a deter- 
mination to be thorough they spent a great deal of time, 


* Annals, 3d ser., vol. 5, pp, 209-218. 
Vou. VII—7. 
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examined 3,735 vouchers and bills, carried out and verified 
all the labor pay rolls of sixteen years, compared the prices 
of labor and material with those that were being paid at cor- 
responding periods and compared these bills and accounts 
with the warrants drawn by the Auditor. They found errors 
in thirty-one of these vouchers, sixteen were against the com- 
missioners amounting to $37.73, and fifteen in their favor, 
amounting to $33.96, leaving a balance of $3.77 against the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Arnold concludes his report with the following: 

In the course of the examination of the accounts of the board of capi- 
tol commissioners it was found that every dollar of the funds that had come 
into their hands had been duly accounted for by vouchers furnished, and 
in the performance of the duties imposed upon them by law the commis- 
sioners have been governed by honest motives, have exercised wise discre- 
tion and have faithfully executed the trust assigned to them. 

In conclusion it may be said that it ought to be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the people of Iowa that they have such a magnificent capitol build- 
ing, pronounced by eminent architects and builders to be the finest struct- 
ure on the continent for the money it cost, and it should be a source of 
still greater satisfaction and pride that it was constructed by a board of 


commissioners, citizens of the State, upon whose official honor and integ- 
rity no breath of suspicion rests. 


In 1900, I was a member of the commission appointed 
by Governor Leslie M. Shaw to estimate the cost of repairs 
to the building and determine the character and cost of 
interior mural decorations required to bring it to the stand- 
ard that those who planned it had raised. Considerable 
of the work outlined was under way when the fire occurred. 
As the building was supposed to be fire-proof some explana- 


tion should be given in justice to those in charge of the’ 


repairs as well as the original builders. It is supposed that 
the fire started in an air shaft which communicated with the 
ceiling of the house of representatives. From the floor of 
this chamber to the ceiling was fifty-six feet. The roof of 
the building was a steel truss supporting ribs that were filled 
between with porous terra-cotta (a fire-proof material), Sus- 
pended to the lower chord of this truss were steel girders arched 
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between with brick so that from this ceiling to the slate roof 
there was no material that could burn. A cornice was 
attached to this ceiling about five feet in depth made of wood, 
lathed and plastered. When this was put up there was some 
discussion in the board as to the propriety of introducing 
that amount of woodwork there. The answer was that this 
was hermetically sealed and absolutely protected from fire by 
brick and iron above, that the floors of the chamber were 
fifty feet below any wood to be put in, and that the entire 
furniture and wood in the house chamber might be burned 
but would create no heat in the ceiling that could possibly 
be dangerous. A chance resulting from causes that never 
were contemplated by the builders upset their calculations. 
The cornices were cut into for the purpose of concealing 
electric wires, and it is generally understood that a candle 
left burning in an air flue set a fire that with the draft made 
by the openings destroyed the ceiling and communicated to 
parts of the north wing. The scagliola columns around the 
windows were also injured. Scagliola is very popular for 
interior finish in public building in France and Italy, and 
latterly is being introduced in this country. The columns 
were cylinders of wood surrounded by woven wire, on this is 
put a preparation of plaster-of-Paris mixed with glue water; 
into this mixture are pressed broken crystals of the stone to 
be imitated and the surface polished as marble or granite. 
Often very beautiful effects are produced by this process. 
These columns in the house chamber have, I understand, 
been so injured that they must be replaced. 

In replacing the work destroyed no material should be 
used that is combustible; the ceilings should be of iron or 
other fire-proof construction; the columns about the windows, 
Speaker’s desk and elsewhere should be of honest marble 
even if necessary to build from the foundation to support 
them, and nothing should hereafter be used in the building 
that is not what it purports to be. It is true that scagliola 
is used in many of the finest buildings in Europe and America, 
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and a more remarkable instance of the use of material sub- 
ject to be destroyed by fire is found in the exterior dome of 
St. Paul’s in London, which was built by the great architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, in about 1685. This dome is wood, 
the exterior covering of lead. The dome of the Iowa capitol 
is a frame, the ribs of iron arched between with brick and 
covered with copper. The State of Iowa has reached a point 
where in the future it can afford no shams. 


In their final report the commissioners say in conclusion: 


It may not be amiss to say a few words of themselves and their rela- 
tions to the State, the public and each other during the fourteen years they 
have acted together. The Governor was made by law presiding officer of the 
board, and six different governors have met with them, otherwise there has 
been but one change in the membership of the board since its organiza- 
tion and that by the death of Mr. Fisher. The commissioners were selected 
from each political party and came together comparatively strangers. 
During that long period they have differed in many matters, these differ- 
ences have never degenerated into personal feeling or diminished in any 
degree the profound respect inspired by the consciousness that each was 
honestly and to the best of his ability endeavoring to promote the best 
interests of the work in their charge and they will carry away with them 
none but the most pleasant recollections. 

While there may have been mistakes made they think they can safely 
challenge in every particular any building in the country for a comparison 
in cost, in workmanship, in material, or its adaptation to the purposes for 
which it was intended. 

In a period in which the builders of almost every important work 
have been severely censured and their actions impugned, the public has 
dealt kindly with the commissioners. No criticism from any source has 
been made upon their management. The public has awarded them all 
they could have asked, its confidence. 


It is now more than eighteen years since the commission- 
ers surrendered the building to the State authorities. The 
foremen of the different branches of the work (whom we 
knew intimately), every architect who held any relation to 
the building, all the commissioners except the one who is 
writing this article as a record for the future, are gone. 
Standing on the verge of life and looking back through the 
long vista of thirty years upon, and fully measuring, the men 
themselves, knowing the motives that governed them and 
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their fidelity to the trust committed to their charge, it is a 
source of satisfaction to me to remember that I was one of 
them and entitled to some share of the commendation they 
have received. 

Iowa City, April, 1905. 


Nory.—Hon. Peter A. Dey, author of the foregoing paper, was born in the town 
of Romulus, Seneca county, N. Y., January 27, 1825. His ancestors came from Hol- 
land near the beginning of the 17th century, settling in New Jersey. Some of the Dey 
family served with distinguished credit in the revolutionary war. It was in the old 
Dey homestead, when Col. Theunis Dey was its occupant, that Gen. Washington had 
his headquarters in 1780. The mansion was built in 1720 and is in a good state of 
preservation. The rooms occupied by Washington are still pointed out to the 
visitor. Mr. Dey graduated from Geneva College in 1844. Among his classmates 
was a son of Cooper, the illustrious American novelist. He read law for a time with 
D. C. Bloomer, who was in after years a noted resident of Council Bluffs, but did not 
seek admission to the bar, His tastes led him in the direction of engineering. His 
first engagement was with the N. Y. and Erie Railroad. From that time forward he 
followed his profession as a civil engineer for many years. He was employed on the 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal, the Erie canal enlargement, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Union Pacific and several other 
railroads. Mr. Dey made the map upon the showing of which Mr. Lincoln designa- 
ted the congressional section upon which Omaha was located as the initial point on 
the Union Pacific road. Mr. Dey’s opposition to the action of the Credit Mobilier 
led to his severing his connection with the Union Pacific company. In 1878 Governor 
Gear appointed him one of the Board of Iowa Railroad Commissioners under the law 
of that year. He held the position sixteen years. Theonly democrat who ever served 
on that Board, he was appointed three times by governors, twice elected, and once 
defeated. In 1872 he was elected by the legislature one of the commissioners in 
charge of the erection of the new capitol. He continued in this work until the com- 
pletion of the edifice in 1886. This was perhaps his most distinguished service. The 
commissioners expended three millions of dollars, erecting one of the most beautiful 
capitols in the United States, receiving universal praise, and incurring no hostile 
criticism. In 1895 he was designated by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
one of the commissioners to settle the boundary line in dispute between Iowa and 
Missouri. This was his last official service. In his later years Mr. Dey has been 
President of the First National Bank of lowa City. 


An Orrer.—Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, the American poetess, 
has taken a deep interest in the town in Keokuk county 
which bears her name. She has made an offer to furnish free 
of charge, such schools in that township as will use them, two 
of her publications of school books. They are entitled ‘“The 
Boy’s Book” and “The Girl’s Book”. In addition she will 
give to the girl and boy, who are the best readers in the 
school, each a premium.—The Iowa Citizen (Des Moines ) 
March 4, 1858. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDALS OF HONOR AND IOWA 
SOLDIERS. 


BY COL. CHARLES A. CLARK. 


The War Department has recently issued a roster of the 
holders of Congressional Medals of Honor up to and including 
September 1, 1904. It is a book of one hundred fifty-three 
pages, and shows the name of every soldier to whom a Medal 
of Honor has been issued, the battle, skirmish, or affair in 
which it was won, with the date and the ground of award. 

These medals were authorized by Congress in 1862 and ’63. 
By a later Act the Secretary of War was authorized to design 
and issue a rosette or knot to be worn in the buttonhole in 
place of the medal itself. Pursuant to this Act, the Secre- 
tary prescribed a knot of narrow silk ribbon, in the national 
colors, red, white and blue, to accompany the medal. This 
little knot is occasionally seen in the buttonhole of some old 
soldier, but not many of our people recognize it as a national 
decoration which is the equivalent of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor established by the great Napoleon of France. 

The last Congress passed an Act authorizing the strik- 
ing of medals of a new design for which the original bronze 
medals may be exchanged, at the option of those who hold 
them. The same act authorized a new rosette or knot of a 
more distinctive type than that now worn. 

The War Department has adopted a design for the new 
Medals of Honor. They will be ready for issue during the 
present month. The new medal, like the old, will be of 
bronze. The base will be a circular disc. Upon that will 
rest an enameled laurel wreath, and, resting on the enameled 
wreath will appear the original five-pointed star which con- 
stituted the first Medal of Honor. In the center of the star 
will be a raised head of Minerva, around which will be the 
inscription in block letters, “United States of America”, 
The medal will be suspended from a bronze bar bearing the 
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word “Valor”. Above the bar, and grasping it, will be a 
bronze eagle. This will be suspended from a light blue silk 
ribbon bearing thirteen white stars for the original American 
colonies, and attached to the clasp to be pinned to the coat. 

The new rosette will consist of a raised six-sided medal- 
lion covered with light blue silk ribbon, upon which will 
also appear thirteen white stars. This emblem when worn 
in the buttonhole will not be mistaken for any other now in 
use. 


NEW ARMY MEDAL OF HONOR. 


The rules governing the issuance of these medals call for 
special acts of valor in which the soldier or officer not only 
has distinguished himself by marked bravery, but has also 
acted upon his own initiative, as contradistinguished from 
merely performing his duty, or acting in obedience to orders. 
It was for this reason that Colonel Roosevelt as Command- 
‘ant of the Rough Riders was unable, as he very much desired, 
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to receive a Medal of Honor for his charge at San Juan Hill. 
He was told that he simply performed his duty as ail officers 
and all soldiers were bound to do, and that a Medal of Honor 
was not awarded in cases of this character. 

The Medals of Honor when issued by the War Depart- 
ment bear inscriptions in the following form: 

THE CONGRESS 
TO 
1sT. LIEUT. HENRY I. SMITH, CO. B, 7TH IOWA VOLS., 


FOR 
GALLANTRY AT BLAOK RIVER, N. ©., MAR. 11, 1865. 


It appears from the official roster of Medals of Honor 
above referred to, that the total number of medals issued for 
acts of valor in the field up to the first day of last September, 
was 1,551. Of these 493 were issued to the scouts and the 
regular army of the United States, and several were issued in 
the Spanish war, and for service in the Philippines, leaving 
about 1,000 issued to the volunteers of the Civil War. The 
proportion issued to the regular army seems large, but it 
should be remembered that the medals are still being issued 
up to the present time, and that many have been issued to 
the regulars for Indian fighting of the most daring and des- 
perate character. Besides this, regular officers have already 
had a higher appreciation of the real meaning of the Medal 
of Honor, and have been more careful in the official reports, 
upon which the issuance of medals is founded, to report 
instances of gallantry and daring among their officers and 
men, than the officers of volunteer regiments were accustomed 
to do during the war of the Rebellion. If proper attention 
had been given to the matter by volunteer officers, along the 
fifteen hundred miles of firing line during the four years of 
the Civil War, there would have been vastly more numerous 
distributions of the decoration among officers and men of the 
volunteer service. Probably the Eighth U. S. Cavalry ( reg- 


ulars ) has received more Medals of Honor than any other one 
regiment, 
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Many interesting matters appear in the Medal of Honor 
list. 

In at least one instance a medal was awarded to a gal- 
lant soldier who never lived to receive it. It can easily be 
imagined with what reverence it will be treasured by his rel- 
atives, and what a sacred heirloom it will be in his family. 
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ORIGINAL PATTERN ARMY MEDAL OF HONOR. 
FULL SIZE. 


Here is the record: 


Gasson, Ricuaxp, Sergt., Co. K, 47th N. Y.Inf. Chapin’s Farm, Va. Sept. 
29, 1864. Fell dead while planting the colors of his regiment on the 
enemy’s works. 


Dr. Mary E. Walker, now deceased, who for so many 
years wore man’s attire about Washington, is the one woman 
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who received the Medal of Honor. She earned it in the field, 

in battles of the Army of the Potomac, and in service 

with General Sherman’s armies in the west. She was on one 
occasion held up by the notorious bushwhacker, Champ 

Ferguson, but escaped by her coolness and presence of mind. 

She was captured by the Confederates and held a prisoner 

at Castle Thunder, Richmond, for four months. At that 

time she was a regularly commissioned assistant surgeon of 
the regular army. She was finally exchanged for Dr. Light- 
foot of Tennessee, a surgeon in the Confederate service. 

Old soldiers are disposed to look upon the military 
exploits of the drummer boy as somewhat mythical. Here, 
however, is a historical example taken from the roster. 

Howe, Orton P. Mus., Co. C, 55th Ill. Inf. Vicksburg, Miss. May 19, 
1863. A drummer boy, 14 years of age, severely wounded and exposed 
to a heavy fire from the enemy, he persistently remained upon the 
field of battle until he had reported to Gen. W. T. Sherman the ne- 
cessity of supplying cartridges for the troops under command of 
Colonel Malmborg. 


And here is the manner in which another mere lad earned 
his medal: 


Gwyng, Naraanren MoLean, Priv., Co. H, 13th Ohio Cav. Petersburg, Va. 
July 30, 1864. When about entering upon the charge, this soldier, 
then but 15 years old, was cautioned not to go in, as he had not been 
mustered. He indignantly protested and participated in the charge, 
his left arm being crushed by a shell and amputated soon afterwards. 


Four other drummer boys earned the Medal of Honor by 
their heroic acts: 

Wn. H. Horsrarn, Drummer, Co, G, 1st Ky. Inf., saved the life of a wounded 
officer lying between the lines of battle. 

Junius Lanesern, Co. B, 9th N. Y. Inf., a drummer boy of fifteen, volun- 
teered, under heavy fire, to go to the aid of a wounded officer, and 
rescued him from a most perilous situation. 

Benjamin Levey, Co. G, Ist N. Y. Inf., a drummer boy, went into battle 
at Glendale, Va., with the musket of a sick comrade, and saved the 
colors of his regiment from capture when the color guard were shot 
down. 

Wix11aM Mager, a drummer boy of Company O, 38rd N. J. Inf. ina charge 
at Murfreesboro was among the first to reach the field battery of 


the enemy, and mounting the artillery horses brought the guns. 
into the Union lines. 
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Iowa has her drummer boy hero also, Long after 
the War of the Rebellion, in 1900, in the relief expedition 
to Peking to deliver the American and other legations from 
the bloodthirsty Boxers, Calvin Pearl Titus, a native of Vin- 
ton, Iowa, enlisted as a musician, was the first to scale the 
walls of the sacred city and plant the American flag upon 
them. For this gallant and perilous exploit he was awarded 
a Medal of Honor. He returned to Vinton and was given 
a public reception July 4, 1900, and was then appointed 
cadet at West Point, where he has made a highly creditable 
record. He has now graduated, number 43 in a very large 
class, his standing being relatively as high as many of our 
most distinguished officers and generals. Iowa will watch 
his future career with the utmost interest and may well 
anticipate for him a record of great efficiency and valor as an 
officer in the regular army. 

The following is his record as it appears in the official 
roster: 


Tirus, Canvin Peart, Mus., Co. HE, 14th U.S. Inf. Peking, China. Apr. 
14,1900. Gallant and daring conduct in the presence of his colonel 
and other officers and enlisted men of his regiment; was first to scale 
the wall of the city. 


There were also “fighting parsons” in the Union forces 
during the Civil War. Chaplains Francis B. Hall, 16th N. 
Y. Inf.; Milton L. Haney, 55th Ill. Inf.; and John M. White- 
head, 15th Ind. Inf., were all awarded medals for most dis- 
tinguished bravery and efficiency on the field of battle. 

Lieut. James Hill, 21st Iowa Inf., seems to have combined 
the church militant with gallant soldierly fighting. He wasa 
clergyman before the war, and after the act of gallantry for 
which he received the Medal of Honor he was assigned to 
duty as chaplain of his regiment. 

Wm. F. Cody as guide for the Regulars in their Indian 
campaigns was given a medal for ‘‘gallantry in action”. 

Quite a number of medals have been awarded to Indian 
scouts: Pompey Factor, Sergeant Jim, Kosoha Machol, 
Rowdy, and others. 
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One civilian, a Mr. Docier, was given a medal for “gal- 
lantry in action and on the march during an Indian campaign 
in 1870 while serving as citizen guide”. 

In numerous and notable instances medals were awarded 
to non-commissioned officers and privates of the colored 
troops during the Civil War. 

General Funston was awarded a medal of honor as Colo- 
nel of the 20th Kansas Infantry—not for the capture of 
Aguinaldo—but for gallantry and daring in crossing a diffi- 
cult river and dislodging the Filipinos from their entrench- 
ments. 

Senator Quay of Pennsylvania received his medal for 
services at Burnside’s battle of Fredericksburg, December 
13th, 1862, on the following record: ‘Although out of 
service he voluntarily resumed duty on the eve of battle and 
took a conspicuous part in the charge on the Heights”. 

Major J. B. Pond who so long managed the American 
lecture bureau was decorated for gallantry in a fight with 
guerrillas at Baxter Springs, Kansas, October 6th, 1863. 

General Horace Porter, our present Minister to France, 
was given a medal for his services as a volunteer aide at 
Chickamaugua. He was then a captain of the ordnance de- 
partment; he rallied fugitives and held the broken Union 
lines under heavy fire, thus saving batteries and wagon-trains. 

General Nelson A. Miles perhaps wears his medal more 
proudly than the insignia of his rank as Lieutenant General. 
It was awarded him for services while Colonel of the 61st N. 
Y. Volunteers, at the battle of Chancellorsville, where he was 
severely wounded, 

Major-General Daniel E. Sickles received a medal for his 
historic fight at the Bloody Angle on the second day of the 
battle of Gettysburg. He once in after years said to Gen- 
eral Longstreet whom he fought there, “Longstreet, it was 
very mean of you to knock off my leg at Gettysburg”. Gen- 


eral Longstreet replied: “I did not intend to leave you a leg 
to stand on”, 
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Major-General John M. Scofield was also decorated for 
his services as Major of the Ist Missouri Volunteers at the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo., August 10th, 1861. 

Major-General O. O. Howard received the medal for the 
battle of Fair Oaks, Va., June Ist, 1862, where he led a New 
York regiment of his brigade into action, and lost his right 
arm as he cheered them on. 

General John C. Black, then Lieutenant Colonel, 37th 
Illinois Volunteers, received a medal for gallantry at Prairie 
Grove, Arkansas, December 7th, 1862, where he led a charge 
of his regiment and captured a Confederate battery, and 
where he was severely wounded in both arms. 

General Llewellyn G. Estes, recently deceased, then Cap- 
tain and Assistant Adjutant General, received a medal for 
bravery at Flint River, Ga., August 30th, 1864, where he 
volunteered to lead a desperate and successful charge over a 
burning bridge. 

These six generals last mentioned have been successively 
commanders in chief of the “Medal of Honor Legion”, a 
national society maintained by medal of honor men, which, 
like the Grand Army of the Republic and the Loyal Legion, 
holds an annual encampment or reunion. These annual 
meetings of the Medal of Honor Legion have been held in. 
the east up to the present time, but it is hoped that they 
may be held west of Chicago at no distant day. 

Of the 1,000 medals issued to the volunteer forces in the 
field, Iowa received 27, her full share in proportion to the 
millions who fought for the Union during the Civil War. It 
is remarkable that a large portion of these Iowa medals—no. 
less than 14 out of the 27—-were awarded for the capture of 
Confederate flags. The list reads as though wherever a Con- 
federate flag was displayed in front of Iowa troops, some 
Iowa soldier marked it for his own, and triumphantly brought 
it in. 

The following is the Iowa list in full, with the date, engage- 
ment, and act, for which the medal was awarded in each 
instance. 
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‘Barzs, Norman F. Sergt., Co. E, 4th Iowa Cav. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 16, 
1865. Capture of flag and bearer. 

Bess. Epwarp J. Priv., Co. D, 4th Iowa Cay. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 16, 

, 1865. Capture of flag. 

Brrpsatu, Horatio L. Sergt., Co. B, 3rd Iowa Cav. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 
16,1865. Capture of flag and bearer. 

Boqurt, Nrononas. Priv., Co. D, Ist lowa Inf. Wilson’s Creek, Mo. Aug. 
10, 1861. Voluntarily left the line of battle, and exposing himself 
to imminent danger from a heavy fire of the enemy, assisted in cap- 
turing a riderless horse at large between the lines, and hitching him 
to a disabled gun, saved the gun from capture. 

Bras, Epcar A. Sergt., Co. K, 8th Iowa Inf. Spanish Fort, Ala. Apr. 8, 
1865. Capture of flag. 

CosczirF, Rronarp H. Priv., Co. L, 4th Iowa-Cav. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 
16,1865. Capture of flag in a personal encounter with its bearer. 

Dunuavy, James. Priv., Co. D, 3rd Iowa Cav. Osage, Kas. Oct. 25, 1864. 
Gallantry in capturing General Marmaduke. 

Exson, James M. Sergt., Co. C, 9th Iowa Inf. Vicksburg, Miss. May 22, 
1863. Carried the colors in advance of his regiment and was shot 
down while attempting to plant them on the enemy’s works. 

FanninG, NicHonas. Priv.,Co. B, 4th Iowa Cav. Selma,Ala. Apr. 2, 1865, 
Capture of Confederate States silk flag and two staff officers. 

Gopuey, Lronipas M. Ist Sergt., Co. E, 22d Iowa Inf. Vicksburg, Miss. 
May 22, 18638. Led his company in the assault on the enemy’s works 
and gained the parapet, there receiving three very severe wounds. 
He lay all day in the sun, was taken prisoner, and had his leg ampu- 
tated without anaesthetics. 

Hays, Joun H. Priv., Co. F, 4th Iowa Cay. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 16,1865. 
Capture of flag and bearer, Austin’s Battery (C. §S. A.). 

Heauey, Grorce W. Priv., Co. E, 5th Iowa Cav. Newman, Ga. July 29, 
1864. Although nearly surrounded by the enemy, captured a Con- 
federate soldier, and with the aid of a comrade who joined him later, 
captured four other Confederates, disarmed the five, and brought 
them all into the Union lines. 

HERRINGTON, Pirr B. Priv., Co. E, 11th Iowa Inf. Near Kenesaw Mount- 
ain, Ga. June 15,1864. With one companion and under a fierce 
fire from the enemy at close range, went to the rescue of a wounded 
comrade who had fallen between the lines and carried him toa place 
of safety. 

Herron, Franots J. Lieut. Col., 9th Iowa Inf. Pea Ridge, Ark. Mar. 7, 
1862. Was foremost in leading his men, rallying them to repeated 
acts of daring, until himself disabled and taken prisoner. 

sHrxz, Jas. 1st Lieut., Co. I, 21st Iowa Inf. Champion Hill, Miss. May 


16, 1863. By skillful and brave management captured three of the 
enemy’s pickets. 
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KaurTensBacn, LurHer. Corp., Co. F, 12th Iowa Inf, Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 
16,1864. Capture of flag, supposed to be of 5th Mississippi Infant- 
ry (0. 8: A.). ; 

May, Wiuttam. Priv., Co. H, 32d Iowa Inf. Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 16, 
1864. Ran ahead of his regiment over the enemy’s works and cap- 
tured from its bearer the flag of Bonanchad’s Confederate battery. 

Mayzrs, Wini1am B. Priv., Co. K, 11th Iowa Inf. Near Kenesaw Mt., Ga. 
June 15, 1864. With one companion, under a fierce fire from the 
enemy at close range, went to the rescue of a wounded comrade who 
had fallen between the lines, and carried him to a place of safety. 

Minvuer, James P. Priv., Co. D, 4th Iowa Cav. Selma, Ala. Apr. 2, 1865. 
Capture of flag. 

Morean, Rronarp H. Corp., Co. A, 4th Iowa Cav. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 
16, 1865. Capture of flag inside the enemy’s works, contesting for 
its possession with the bearer. 

Power, AuBrert. Priv., Co. A, 3rd Iowa Cay. Pea Ridge, Ark. Mar. 7, 
1862. Under a heavy fire and at great personal peril went to the aid 
of a dismounted comrade who was surrounded by the enemy, took 
the man up behind him on the horse and carried him to a place of 
safety. 

Stoan, ANDREW J. Priv., Co. H, 12th Iowa Inf. Nashville, Tenn. Dec.16, 
1864. Capture of flag. 

Smiru, Henry I. 1st Lieut., Co. B, 7th Iowa, Inf. Black River,N.C. Mar. 
15,1865. Voluntarily, and under fire, rescued a comrade from death 
by drowning. 

Swan, Coaruzes A. Priv.,Co. K, 4th Iowa Cav. Selma, Ala. Apr. 2, 
1865. Capture of flag (supposed to be the 11th Mississippi) and 
bearer. ; 

Tispets, ANDREW W. Priv., Co. I, 8rd Iowa Cav. Columbus, Ga. Apr. 
16, 1865. Capture of flag and bearer, Austin’s Battery (C.S. A..) 

Twomety, VourarrE P. Corp., Co. F, 2d Iowa Inf. Ft. Donelson, Tenn. 
Feb. 15, 1862. Took the colors after three of the color guard had 
fallen, and although almost instantly knocked down bya spent ball, 
immediately arose and bore the colors to the end of the engagement. 

Wiuti1amson, James A. Col., 4th Iowa Inf. Chickasaw Bayou, Miss. Dec. 
29, 1862. Led his regiment against a superior force, strongly en- 
trenched, and held his ground when all support had been withdrawn. 

Youne, Canryary M. Sergt., Co. L, 3rd Iowa Cav. Osage, Kas. Oct. 25, 
1864.. Gallantry in capturing General Cabell. 


It need hardly be said that the official record set forth 
above is in every case a mere skeleton, and gives no 
adequate idea of the real acts of desperate bravery and gal- 
lantry for which medals have been awarded. 
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A history of Medal of Honor men has been compiled in two: 
large octavo volumes by the Perrien-Keydel Company, De- 
troit, Mich., with an introduction by General H. M. Duffield. 
By permission of this firm, and to illustrate the deeds for 
which medals of honor are issued, the following account of 
the exploit of Private James Dunlavy of the 3rd Iowa In- 
fantry, is transferred from that work to this article. The 
- man who captured General Marmaduke in the face of a 
brigade of Confederate troopers is well worthy of having his 
gallant action set forth at length. 


*CAPTURE OF GENERAL MARMADOUKE. 


The capture of a general officer in battle is a noteworthy event, but 
when the officer is one of prominence the act becomes of great interest, 
and especially when the capture is made single-handed by a private soldier; 
thus the capture of Confederate General Marmaduke by private James 
Dunlavy, Company D, Third Iowa Cavalry, necessarily takes a high place 
in the annals of history. 

Amid the heavy roar of cannon, on the open plains of Kansas, the two 
contending forces met to do battle for supremacy at Little Osage Crossing 
on the morning of the 25th of October, 1864. The Confederate artillery 
was playing upon the Federal forces with fearful effect, but notwithstand- 
ing this incessant and terrific fire the Federal infantry never wavered. 
The safety of the Federals lay ina charge by which the enemy’s guns 
could be captured. The movement was begun slowly at first, but increased 
in velocity until it swept on resistless as anayalanche. The crash of mus. 
ketry, the scream of shell, the buzzing of canister and ball enthused the 
dashing cavalry. The charge was successful, the rebels being routed. At 
this juncture Private James Dunlavy was severely wounded, his arm being 
shattered by a piece of shell, which also struck his horse, making him 
wheel suddenly to the rear. Undaunted the plucky rider headed him in 
the direction of a brigade which he thought was his own, but which proved 
to be the enemy. He noticed a Confederate officer riding among the 
excited soldiers and exhorting them to make a stand. Dunlavy raised his 
carbine, aimed at him and fired. The shot missed its mark, but had served 
to atttract the officer’s attention to the doughty soldier, and dashing up to 
him he asked in an angry tone: “What do you mean, shooting at your own 
officer?” “Give me that revolver! Surrender, or I’ll fire!’ To say that 
the Confederate officer was paralyzed with surprise at finding himself at 
the mercy of a Union soldier is expressing it mildly. But he offered no 
resistance and handed over his revolver. Just then a comrade ran up to 


Dunlavy. “My horse has been shot. Give me that of your prisoner,” he 
said, 


"Deeds of Valor, vol. 1, pp. 450-52. 
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Dunlavy made the officer dismount and accommodated his comrade. 
Then the two started for the rear, Dunlavy on horseback, the prisoner trot- 
ting along at double-quick. 

The latter was far from relishing the hurried march and soon asked 
for a slower tempo. “I am very tired and worn out. Have been up all 
night,” he said. 

Good naturedly the eavalryman slowed down. The Confederate made 
still another request. 

“Can’t you get mea horse? Id like to ride.” 

But Dunlavy was not inclined to make further concessions. Why 
should I give him a horse? he thought. And his reply to the question was 
a curt “No”. 

Again the silence was broken by the prisoner. 

“Will you take me to General Pleasanton?” he said. “Iam personally 
acquainted with him”. Becoming more confidential, he added: “Young 
man, I’ll tell you who I am”. 

He had not quite finished the sentence when Colonel C. W. Blair, of 
General Curtis’ staff, rode up and approached the prisoner. 

“T am General Marmaduke”, the officer said, addressing the new-comer. 

It was now Private Dunlavy’s turn to be surprised. He apologized to 
his distinguished prisoner and with all the politeness at his disposal 
turned him over to Colonel Blair, who procured a horse for General Mar- 
maduke and brought both prisoner and captor before General Curtis, who 
complimented Dunlavy and ordered him to the hospital. 


It will be observed that the rank of the officer or soldier 
at the time the medal was issued is preserved on the official 
roster. Thus Colonels Herron and Williamson afterwards 
became distinguished general officers, and there were no 
doubt numerous other promotions among the Iowa holders 
of medals of honor, but the writer is unable to state them 
except in the case of Corporal V. P. Twombly who was after- 
wards promoted to Captain, Second Iowa Infantry. 

This article is designed especially to put on record in the 
historical archives of Iowa the names of Iowa officers and 
soldiers to whom medals have been awarded. It may not be 
out of place, however, to give the names and records of the 
following who have long been citizens of Iowa: 


RusseLy, Minton, now of Des Moines, Iowa. Captain Co. A, 51st Ind. Inf. 
Stone River,Tenn. Dec.29, 1862. Was the first man to cross Stone: 
river, and in the face of a galling fire from the concealed skirmish- 
ers of the enemy, led his men up the hillside, driving the opposing: 
skirmishers before them. 


Vou. VII—8. 
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Russeuy, Cxarurs L., now an inmate of Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Corporal Co. H, 93rd N. Y. Inf. Spottsylvania, Va. May 12, 
1864. Capture of flag of 4th Virginia Infantry (C. S. A.). 

Oapwetu, Luman L., Sergt., Co. B, 2d N. Y. Vet. Cav., now of Decorah, 
Iowa. Alabama Bayou, La., Sept. 20, 1864. Swam the bayou under 
fire of the enemy and captured and brought off a boat by means of 
which the command crossed and routed the enemy. 

“OuarK, Cas. A., now of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
6th Me. Inf. Brooks Ford, Va. May 4, 1863. Having voluntarily 
taken command of his regiment in the absence of its commander, 
at great personal risk and with remarkable presence of mind and 
fertility of resource led the command down an exceedingly precipi- 
tous embankment to the Rappahannock river, and by his gallantry, 
coolness and good judgment in the face of the enemy saved the 
command from capture or destruction. 

GENERAL L. A. Grant, afterwards Secretary of War, resided at Des Moines 
for several years and was the original proprietor of a small town 
west of Des Moines on the Rock Island railroad. His record is as 
follows: Colonel 5th Vt. Inf. Salem Heights. May 3, 1363. Per- 
sonal gallantry and intrepidity displayed in the management of his 
brigade and in leading it in the assault, in which he was wounded. 


To this list should be added Major George R. Burnett, 
9th U.S. Cav., now detailed as Militant Commandant of the 
State University at Iowa City. 

His record is as follows: 

“BurNETT, GeorGE R., 2d Lieut., 9th U.S. Cav., Cuchillo Negro Mountains, 
N. Mex., Aug. 16,1881. Saved the life of a dismounted soldier, who 
was in imminent danger of being cut off, by alone galloping quickly 
to his assistance under a heavy fire and escorting him to a place of 
safety, his horse being shot twice in this action. 

It would be interesting to know the personal history of 
each of the Medal of Honor men from Iowa in civil life since 
the war, and it is to be hoped that details may be furnished 
THE ANNALS which will enable it to complete the record of 
‘this heroic group of Iowa soldiers and citizens. 


Cepar Raprps, Iowa, June 1, 1905. 
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THE SIMON CAMERON INDIAN COMMISSION OF 
1838. 


BY IDA M. STREET. 


When we are disgusted with frauds in the execution of 
government offices, as exposed in the recent investigation 
in the post office department, it is somewhat consolatory to 
our outraged feelings to make a comparison with the frauds 
of previous years and their investigation. We like to feel 
that we have not grown worse even if we cannot congratulate 
ourselves on much improvement, Although a treaty of 
nearly seventy years ago with a now almost extinct tribe of 
Indians may not excite much interest, the connection with it 
of a man once prominent in our politics may arouse curiosity. 
For that reason and because I have a little new material to 
add from my grandfather’s letters, I have chosen for the 
present article the frauds practiced by the first commission 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the Winnebago 
treaty of 1837. 

At the time this treaty was made, Joseph Montfort Street, 
who from November, 1827 to 1836, had been agent for the 
Winnebagoes at Prairie du Chien, was agent for the Sacs 
and Foxes in Iowa. So that his connection with the com- 
plaint against the commission was purely accidental. The 
true instigator of the investigation was Major Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, then disbursing agent for the War Department, 
at St. Louis. I have gathered the facts for this article from 
letters from Major Hitchcock to J. M. Street, and also to the 
War Department at Washington; from letters from Thos. 
Street to his father; and from the account of the investiga- 
tion as given in public documents for 1838 to 1839. 

November 1, 1837, a delegation of Winnebago Indians 
at Washington signed a treaty with the government in which 
they sold to the United States all their lands east of the 
Mississippi river. They also agreed not to settle on their 
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lands just west of the Mississippi, but to use them only for 
hunting and to remove in eight months to the portion of the 
‘neutral ground” which was conveyed to them in the treaty 
of 1832, until they could procure a permanent settlement; 
and in another clause, the place of the settlement was indi- 
cated by the provision for an exploring party to survey the 
lands southwest of the Missouri river. 

For this land, in addition to an annuity, the govern- 
ment promised to pay two hundred thousand dollars to trad- 
ers and others mentioned in the treaty to whom the Indians 
wereindebted. ‘To pay, under the direction of the President 
to the relatives and friends of said Indians, having not less 
than one-quarter Winnebago blood, $100,000”. 

Another $90,000 of this $1,100,000 paid for the land was 
to be paid in presents and in provision for a model farm at 
the new home of the Indians. 

Half the interest of the remaining $700,000 was to be 
applied by the President for twenty-two years to education, 
the rest of the interest to be paid in money and provisions 
each year, 

July 21, 1838, J. R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, notified 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania that he had been appointed 
a commissioner to examine the claims of half-breed relatives 
of the Winnebago Indians, as provided by the treaty of 
November 1, 1837. He was allowed eight dollars for every 
twenty miles traveled from his home to Prairie du Chien by 
the most direct route, and eight dollars a day for every day 
spent in the execution of his duties. The commission was 
requested to meet August 20, at Prairie du Chien. August 
1, James Murray of Maryland was appointed as co-commis- 
sioner, 

The payment of the trader’s claims was to be by order 
upon the War Department, but the money for the half-breeds 
was to be sent to Major E. A. Hitchcock, at St. Louis, who 


was to pay that due both the Sioux and the Winnebagoes, 
under the direction of the commissioner, 
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There were several reasons why this treaty was not plea- 
sing to the Indians. They were to make a double move in a 
few months; first to the land in Iowa, and then later on 
to the country southwest of the Missouri river, which 
was practically a desert, and which even white men with all 
their ingenuity have been fifty years in making habitable. 
The news of this dissatisfaction reached Washington in indi- 
rect ways and the Senate was not very prompt in ratifying 
the treaty. Yet it was finally done. 

An indication of the cause of dissatisfaction among some 
of the traders, is given by the Hon. Henry Merrell, a trader 
at Ft. Winnebago, who says in his personal recollections: 


The fraudulent treaty of November first, 1837, caused the Gov- 
ernment a vast deal of trouble and expense; and very naturally en- 
gendered the most embittered feelings and recollections on the 
part of the Winnebagoes. : 

General Simon Cameron and General James Murray having been 
appointed Commissioners, in the summer of 1838, to divide and pay 
out to the creditors and half-breeds of the Winnebago Indians, ac- 
cording to the treaty with them, one hundred thousand dollars to 
the half-breeds, and *one hundred thousand dollars to the traders, 
they repaired to Prairie du Chien for that purpose. Having busi- 
ness with them, I went down and found traders and half-breeds as- 
sembled there from all parts of the country; from Green‘ Bay, and 
from St. Louis to the Prairie. When I got there, I was told that the 
Commissioners were in doubt whether they could make the pay- 
ment to the traders under their instructions. I stayed there about 
two weeks. Still they gave out that they should have to go to 
Washington for new instructions. In the meantime, there was a 
lawyer by the name of Broadhead, who either came with the Com- 
missioners, or followed soon after (I was told he came on with 
them), who proposed buying half-breed claims, and it was notorious 
that Mr. Catmeron was with him at his office most of the time. The 
half-breeds becoming uneasy, and thinking they should not get 
anything at this time, made up their minds that they had better sell 
than be on expense—it costing them one dollar a day while staying 
there—so, many of them sold their claims at from three to four or 
five hundred dollars, as they could make a bargain. I made up my 
mind finally, from the best information I could get, that they would 
not pay any, but would take the papers and go on to Washington for 
new instructions. I could see or hear no reason why they could not 


*Two as shown by the treaty; the Commissioners speak of one hundred and 
fifty thousand. 
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pay the half-breeds, so I concluded to go home as I had business 
pressing there. After I left, I was informed Governor Dodge went 
over to the Prairie, and advised the Commissioners to make pay- 
ment on the evidence they had, and they concluded to do so. 

The traders had had a meeting among themselves, and passed 
upon all claims;* but the Commissioners would not consent to be 
ruled by them. I left my papers with the Commissioners, request- 
ing a friend, as I supposed, to see to them, if anything was needed, 
and went home. In a few days the traders from that region and 
Green Bay, etc., came up swearing mad. They said the American 
Fur Company had been awarded most of the money; and other 
traders, whose accounts were equally well proved, and some much 
better, were put off with not to exceed five per cent. of their claims. 
Mr. Rouse said to me: “You have been rascally treated. Your 
claim was better proven than any there, and you are put off with 
less than five per cent.; and not only that, but you will find your 
particular friend has cut your throat.” While I was there, it was 
the common talk that Cameron and Broadhead were in company; 
and it was said when Broadhead paid a half-breed for his claim, the 
money was in Middleton, Pennsylvania, bills, a bank in which Gen. 
Cameron was said to have been interested. 

The thing was so palpable, as I was informed, that Gen. Street 
started for St. Louis, and informed Maj. Hitchcock (I think it was) 
of the army, in whose hands the money was, to pay [to be paid] on the 
requisition of the Commissioners. So when they made their appear- 
ance, he refused to pay them any money, but went on to Washington 
and laid the case before the Department. He was justified, and the 
acts of the Commissioners were repudiated. Here was an officer 
of the army disobeying orders, and taking the responsibility of 
doing so, proving that there was one honest, straight-forward man 
ready to run the risk of a dismissal, in vindication of justice and 
exposition of rascality. 

It was said, whether true or not I cannot say, that Mr. Cameron 
declared on the boat going to St. Louis, that he had made sixty 
thousand dollars in the transaction; but when he got to St. Louis 
I think his ideas must have had a great fall. Next year a Commis- 
sioner, I was informed, was sent on, and adopted the other Com- 
missioners’ report, and all had to submit. So, possibly, there was 
but one year’s delay in the profits. There was not many but be- 
lieved the Fur Company had to bleed freely for getting the award, 
This was worse, I consider, than “Credit Mobilier!” + 


The report of the commissioners shows that Mr. Mer- 


rell’s claim was $2,000, and that $100 was allowed him, and 
paid to Satterlee Clarke, Jr., attorney in fact. 


*See the report of the Commissioners, as quoted in this paper, 
{Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. VII, pp. 394-6, 
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Mr. Merrell’s account is erroneous in one particular, 
when it says that Mr. Street went down to St. Louis to report 
the doings of the commission. What he did do was to bring 
up the money for the half-breeds, as a personal favor to 
Major Hitchcock, and when he found that the commissioners. 
had gone, he wrote to the distributing agent telling what 
had been done. In a letter to Major Hitchcock about this 
matter, dated January 8, 1839, he says: ‘The information 
is, of course, from others, as I never saw the commissioners;. 
and my duties with the Sacs and Foxes kept me away 
from this place during the whole time they were here”. 

His office as agent for the Sacs and Foxes was at Rock 
Island; but as the quarters there were inadequate for his. 
family, they remained at the Prairie, where he owned a good 
house. In the summer of 1838, he was on the Des Moines river 
at the site of the new agency, superintending the breaking of 
ground and the erection of buildings, to which he removed 
his family in the following spring. Both disease and famine 
were among the Sacs and Foxes that summer, as his corres- 
pondence with Major Hitchcock shows, and in October he 
went to St. Louis to see about extra supplies. In his let- 
ter of March 12, 1839, to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Major Hitchcock states how he happened to send the 
money for the Winnebago half-breeds by Mr. Street: 

Gen. Street, who is so unworthily referred to by Mr. Murray, was 
in St. Louis when it was my wish to send the money to Prairie du 
Chien. I requested him to take charge of it, and convey it there. 
He was, however, unwilling to take the hazard of so heavy a charge 
in specie. We conversed upon the subject some time, alluding to 
the loss by theft of $15,000 in specie, only a few weeks before, at 
Prairie du Chien. After maturely considering the subject, I deter: 
mined to send the notes of the Bank of the State of Missouri. That 
bank was the authorized place of deposit for my public money. 
My funds were there in specie. That bank has never refused pay- 
ment in specie for her notes, since she went into operation. 

In order, however, to protect the half-breeds, I requested the 
cashier of the bank to furnish me with notes of one denomination,. 


(20’s) for the whole $100,000, explaining to him that I could not 
send the specie for the reason stated above. He accordingly fur- 
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nished me with $100,000 in 20-dollar notes of the Bank of the State 
of Missouri, the specie for which was in the vault of the bank, sub- 
ject to the call of whoever might hold the notes. 

As upwards of $200,000 in specie had but a few weeks before 
been paid by the Indian Department on the Mississippi river, I nat- 
urally supposed that a large portion would fall into the hands of 
traders, who would gladly exchange it for the notes sent for the 
Winnebago half-breeds; and the following letters of instruction 
were given by me in reference to the payment of the Winnebago 
half-breeds: 

Under date of Oct. 16, I addressed Dr. J. C. Reynolds: 

“Sir: I send by the hands of Gen. Street, Indian Agent, $100,000 
for payment to the Winnebago half-breeds, under the 4th article of 
the treaty of 1837. 

“This money will be paid to the particular individuals who shall 
be required by the United States commissioners (Messrs. Murray 
and Cameron) for the examination of claims under the treaty. You 
will please pay the exact amounts required (not exceeding the whole 
amount) to the particular individuals for whom required, taking 
such evidence as is necessary in the payment of annuities. 

“It is presumed as much specie can be procured, in exchange for 
notes, as will be necessary for satisfying the claims of those who 
may be unacquainted with the nature of paper money; for all others, 
bills of one denomination (20’s) are furnished; and especial care 
will be taken, in all cases, to explain the value of the money, and 
that it is receivable in the land office.” 

To Lieut. McKissack I wrote, under the same date, as follows: 

“T have sent, by the hands of Gen. Street, $100,000, to Dr. Rey- 
nolds, fer payment to. the Winnebago half-breeds. Should Dr. 
Reynolds have left Prairie du Chien, I request you to receive from 
Gen. Street the money and open the letter in his charge from this 
office, to the address of Dr. Reynolds, and execute the instructions 
therein contained.” 

After thus sending the money to be paid at Prairie du Chien, I 
was astonished, on the 5th of November, to find Lieut. McKissack 
at St. Louis, with the whole amount. 

As Mr. Murray (or Mr. Cameron) lays much stress upon my 
expressing regret to Lieut. McKissack that the money was not paid 
at Prairie du Chien, I must observe that I made the remark alluded 
to, not as regretting the non-payment of the drafts of the Commis- 
sioner, but I regretted that the half-breeds themselves had not been 
paid. All of my letters and reports on the subject of half-breéed 
money will show to what my regret referred. 

If I had desired the payment of the drafts, it was the expressed 
opinion of the commissioners that I not only had authority to make 
the payment, but that I was required to make it; and if it was really 
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so, whether my agent paid the money at Prairie du Chien, or myself 
at St. Louis, was a matter of indifference. 

On the evening of the 5th of November, I called to pay my re- 
spects to the Commissioners, who had arrived at St. Louis the 
same day with the money, but in another steamboat. The subject 
of the mode of payment determined upon by the Commissioners was 
discussed more than I desired in a public reading-room; and I insist 
upon it that much argument was then and there wasted, to prove 
that the hali-breeds were dispersed and could not be found by the 
paying agents of the Indian Department. 

In the evening of that day I prepared the report of the 6th of 
November. I had not, up to that time, heard of any particulars in 
relation to the proceedings of the Commissioners, except that the 
mode of payment determined by them set aside the principles which 
all my letters will show I deemed indispensable. Your letter of in- 
structions to me of the 20th of November (1838), approving my con- 
duct, will show that I was correct as to that principle. 

Under the impression that this departure from the principle of a 
direct payment to the half-breeds might be overlooked by the De- 
partment, unless there should be reason to fear that the half-breeds 
had been duped and cheated, I gave my opinion to the claimants 
that the drafts might ultimately be paid; and this fact makes a part 
of my letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the 6th of 
November. 

My letter of the 7th substantially repeats this; for, by requesting 
authority to require bonds from trustees, I virtually intimate my 
expectation of orders to pay the drafts. 

I have now to add a few words in explanation of my intercourse 
with Gen. Street, which has fallen under the severe censure of Mr. 
Murray. It gives me great pleasure to do an act of justice to a high- 
spirited, intelligent, and conscientious man, who has attained years 
and respectability, but neither honors nor fortune, in a life spent in 
the public service. 

It will be recollected that Gen. Street undertook to convey, 
and did convey, $100,000 to Prairie du Chien for the Government. 
This was an extra-official act; and by this voluntary act, for which 
he received no compensation, his passage in the steamship even not 
being paid, he saved to the Government not less than $300 or $400, 
which it would have cost had I employed a special agent to perform 
that service.* 


The commissioners in their report of December 15, 1839, 
to Mr. Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, state that 
they met August 29th, as low water prevented their earlier 
arrival at Prairie du Chien. Upon their arrival they had 
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published a notice in the various papers at Dubuque, Lowa, 
Mineral Point and Green Bay, Wisconsin, and at Chicago 
and Detroit, requiring all persons having claims against the 
Winnebago Indians under the 4th article of the treaty of 
November, 1837, to present them. 

The words of the report are as follows: 


Very soon after its publication (the notice) we learned from 
many creditors of the Indians at Prairie du Chien that it would be 
impossible to furnish the evidence required by the Department, that 
it was then a matter of deliberation among them, whether it would 
be expedient or not to file their claims before us; and it was the 
last day limited by the notice that a large proportion of the claims 
were presented. 

It was soon apparent to us, that if we required proofs of the 
sale and delivery of particular articles to the Indians, nothing could 
be done, and that we should have to return home without effecting 
the objects for which we were sent to the country, and thus leave a 
large body of angry claimants among the Indians, who were already 
a good deal excited upon the subject of the treaty, and who could, 
as we were informed, influence them to any course they might think 
proper. 

It became necessary, therefore, to examine, if it would be pos- 
sible, by a liberal interpretation of the instructions, to effect the ob- 
ject of our mission and do substantial justice to the parties con- 
cerned.* 


The report goes on at length to explain that as the 
Indian traders—with one or two exceptions—did not or 
could not keep books, they could not follow out the instruc- 
tions of the Indian Commissioners at Washington. 

So they adopted a plan suggested by the creditors} who. 
held a meeting to adjust their claims among themselves, In 
accordance with the plan they took testimony of the capital 
employed by different traders, the amount usually sold on 
credit, and the proportion of credits generally remaining 
unpaid, They say: 


The examination satisfied us that about one-half of the sales 
were generally made on credit, of which from one-half to one-third 
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were never received; and we adopted this proportion, as coming 
nearer the truth than any other, and were strengthened in our 
opinion of its fairness from finding that it accorded with the views 
of the traders themselves, as expressed in their private adjudica- 
tions among themselves, before referred to. Particular cases, where: 
the testimony warranted, were of course made exceptions to this 
general rule. 


The Commissioners further state that claims to the 
amount of $528,219.33 were put in; that they were consid- 
ered as proved to the amount of $160,886.30; and that a 
pro rata distribution of .93 17-100 on a dollar was made 
which was paid to the creditors in full of their demands. 
“Before payment, the register was submitted to the Indians 
in council, and approved by them in writing”’. 

This was the method used to determine the claims of the 
traders. It does not, however, seem to have been satisfactory 
to Mr. Merrell as shown in his account, nor to Mr. Thos, P. 
Street, a trader at the Prairie, who in a letter to Major 
Hitchcock, June 3, 1839, explains the method as he under- 
stood it. 


Dear Sir: 

Having seen a communication from D. M. Broadhead to the 
Secretary of War, dated 16th February last, in relation to the con- 
duct of the Commissioners sent out to settle the claims against the 
Winnebago Indians, under the treaty with said Indians of 1st No- 
vember, 1837,—in which my name is used disparagingly—I beg leave 
to trouble you with the following communication setting forth the 
reasons which induced Mr. B. to attack me. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Broadhead and the Commissioners 
last summer, and a few days after the Commissioners had com- 
menced examining claims, Mr. Boilvin, who was an intimate friend 
of Broadhead’s, came to me and asked me who I had employed to 
attend to my claim before the Commissioners. I replied that I 
should attend to it myself. He said, you had better have some one, 
a lawyer, to do it for you, and I think you had better employ Mr. B.; 
he is well acquainted with the Commissioners, and will be of great 
service to you in getting your claim allowed. Accordingly I spoke 
to Mr. B. to attend to the claim. He told me he would and charge 
me a mere trifle for it. Mr. B. then went on to say to me that he 
had several claims confided to his management and should bring 
them before the Commissioners last or after all others had been 
examined, that the Commissioners would be governed in their ad- 
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judications of claims by the report of J. W. Edmonds; that he had 
been furnished with a copy of such report, and was the only person 
in the place who had such information; that the counsel employed 
by other claimants were not in possession of the above information, 
and therefore would not know the kind of proof and other particulars 
necessary to sustain their claims; the object of which communica- 
tion was to prove to me that he was the only person possessed of 
the necessary information to prepare and sustain a claim before 
the Commissioners, and that I had not been badly advised nor acted 
unwisely in employing him. I then went to work and made out a 
claim against the Indians from my books and memorandums and 
attached an affidavit stating that the account was just and correct. 
This paper I filed with the Commissioners, and was promised that 
due notice would be given me of the time when the claims would 
be taken up. 

Some weeks afterwards Gen. C. and Mr. B. called me into the 
street before Taintor’s Hotel and told me it would be necessary for 
me to present my books of original entry for the inspection of the 
Commissioners. This I at first declined doing, stating as a reason 
that I had filed an account which was a transcript from the books. 
Gen. C. then said, “If you do not present your books we can allow 
you nothing.’ Upon which I promised to do so. And accordingly 
collected all the books and memorandums in which charges were 
kept against the Indians and took them up to the Commissioners’ 
office one evening about 8 o’clock. I then asked Gen. C. to show 
me the accounts which I had filed. An anxious search through the 
office was made, but my account could not be found. I was directed 
to make oul. a new one, which I did on a re-examination of my 
books and filed again, leaving the books in the charge of the Com- 
missioners; there they remained some four or five days. Before I 
left the office this evening Mr. B. came in and commenced a private 
conversation with me, in which he said, “Street, I know one reason 
why the Commissioners are opposed to your claim.” I asked him 
to tell me the reason, that I might have an opportunity of explaining 
the matter to them. He said he could not then, but if I would call 
at his room in the hotel at 9 o’clock next morning I should know 
all. Agreeably to this appointment I called. Mr. B. took me aside 
and said to me in substance, as well as I can recall literally, “Street, 
keep quiet, say nothing. Your claim is already allowed to the full 
amount,” but, said he, “Say nothing to any one. It would be highly 
improper for such a communication to be made public at this time.” 
This was, I am certain, three and I believe four or five days before 
any publicity was given to the decision of the Commissioners. I 
then, and I believe afterward, asked Mr. B. if I could get my books, 
or whether the Commissioners had finished their examination of 
them. He said, “You will get them in time; the Commissioners 
have never even looked into them nor will they examine them at 
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all.” I then felt perfectly satisfied and waited till the decision had 
been made public. I found that Mr. B. was correct, my claim had 
been allowed to the full amount. Mr. B. and Gen. GC. were very inti- 
mate and very frequently together, and I was induced from the man- 
ner and conversation of the former [to believe] that he was an 
especial favorite with the Commissioners and did religiously be- 
lieve that Mr. B.’s secret influence was sufficient to sustain my 
claim, although other evidence was produced. It seemed Mr. B.’s 
constant object and desire to impress on my mind the fact of his 
peculiar and strong influence with the Commissioners. And I did 
then and now believe, and have heard the remark made by many 
persons in this place, that they felt certain all claims entrusted to 
Mr. B. would be allowed, and that belief was grounded on the inti- 
macy and supposed infiuence which existed between Broadhead and 
Gen. C. 

The communications made to me by Mr. B. as above stated were 
entirely gratuitous and were unnecessary. All I asked of him was 
to present my claim in proper shape, but I never knew of his hav- 
ing done the least thing in a public manner in relation to it. I pre- 
pared it myself, with the assistance of a friend (Mr. Burnett), and 
I always supposed that Mr. Broadhead’s secret influence had caused 
it to be allowed its full extent without any examination of the 
books, which were so eagerly sought after. 


Thos. P. Street’s claim as shown by the commissioners’ 
list was $1,068.98, and was allowed in full to Jos. Moore, 
attorney in fact. Mr. Moore was Mr. Street’s partner and 
was sutler at Ft. Crawford. Later papers show that Mr. 
Street paid Brcadhead fifty dollars for his services. This 
was a small fee compared with others demanded and there 
must have been other reasons for granting the account in 
full. In the first place his account was carefully kept and 
could be used as evidence in a future complaint against the 
commission (it was to satisfy themselves of this, perhaps, 
that they asked for his books ); second, his partner was the 
army sutler; third, his father was an Indian agent, well 
known for his honesty, and at that very time with Commis- 
sioner Fleming at Rock Island adjudging similar debts, 
against the Sacs and Foxes under the treaty of October 21, 
1837. 

It was perhaps natural that Thos. Street should fee 
Broadhead, but Agent Street did not like the part his son 
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had played in this affair; he could not bear even the shadow 
of a doubt cast upon his family honor. Major Hitchcock 
refers to Mr. Street’s feelings in the following letter: 


Sr. Louis, June 11, 1839. 
Dear General: 

I send you a copy of the letters I have sent to Mr. Crawford in 
relation to you. At Prairie du Chien I heard the most insolent lan- 
guage from Dousman and I thought I could not do less than caution 
Mr. Crawford on the subject. 

As Thomas told me he paid Broadhead $50 I could not make out 
my letter without alluding to the transaction in the way I did. You 
were mistaken in the case and I could only understand it as I have 
expressed it in the letter. These matters will always have some 
unpleasant features and we must get along with them the best 
way we can. Pray, how did you understand that Thomas had not 
feed Broadhead? Have I explained it correctly, that the matter 
was a secret and that Thomas held it until Broadhead attacked 
him? 


But the greatest stir was made over the half-breed claims. 
In regard to them the report says: 


*Hntire strangers in the country, having no knowledge of the 
mixed breeds, of their present or previous standing, ignorant of 
their history, so far as related in any manner to the discharge of 
this delicate duty, and limited in time, we were thrown for informa- 
tion upon the community of Prairie du Chien, and such strangers as 
happened to be there, and who had some knowledge of the service 
and standing of the Indians of mixed blood, for all information to 
govern us in the distribution of this large fund. : 

The safest course, they thought, would be to call upon the most 
respectable and disinterested of the old settlers, to make a classi- 
fied list of the half-breeds, according to their own knowledge of 
their merits; and upon this list, after an examination of the proofs, 
to make their decision This course was adopted, the result sub- 
mitted to and ratified by the Indians in council and the commis- 
sioners have every reason to believe gave universal satisfaction. 


The commissioners say that they called upon “the most 
disinterested of the old settlers”. According to their own 
witnesses in the trial before the House of Representatives 
Committee in 1839, four of them, Dousman, Rolette, Lawe 
and Irwin, were American Fur Company agents. Of these 
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Lawe and Irwin were at Green Bay. Lockwood was a mer- 
chant and Justice of the Peace at Prairie du Chien and H. 
S. Baird of Green Bay was Attorney-General for the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin. The fifth person on their list was John 
H. Kinze, former agent for the Winnebagoes and but for 
his previous partiality to the American Fur Company was a 
disinterested person. In my previous article I have empha- 
sized the fact that Mr. Street was one of the few Indian 
agents who dared to oppose the American Fur Company. 
Of these witnesses cited by the Commissioners, Baird and 
Kinzie, judging from all accounts, were not present during 
the sitting. 
The report goes on to say: 


No bonds being required from guardians or trustees, the Com- 
missioners determined, after consultation on the subject, that it 
would not be proper to require them; and in many cases it is pre- 
sumed they could not have been given without great trouble and 
delay, in consequence of the distance at which some of the parties 
lived from the place of sessions, and if security had been required, 
the commissioners could have no knowledge of its competency. 

In all, or nearly so, both of debt and half-breed cases, the parties 
appeared by attorneys in fact, whose powers were regularly exe- 
cuted and filed with the secretary. No doubt existed in the minds 
of the commissioners that the parties had a right thus to appear 
and give full authority not only to attend to the cases before the 
board, but to receive from them the allowance awarded. In the case 
of the traders, we presume no doubt can be or is entertained, and 
in the case of the half-breeds, who are understood to be free citi- 
zens in Wisconsin Territory, it appears to the commissioners there 
ean be little doubt. If the claims had belonged to white citizens, 
of education and standing in society, it would not have been at all 
a matter of surprise that they should appear by attorney, it being 
certainly the most convenient and best course. The business, 
though not conducted according to the strict course of courts of jus- 
tice, was, nevertheless, governed necessarily by prescribed forms, 
with which the half-breeds would not generally be presumed to be 
familiar, although some of them were tolerably educated, and most 
of them highly respectable. Their right so to appear was not in 
any case questioned, and the instruction did not forbid it. The 
powers, therefore, were in all cases respected, and the business 
better conducted, as the commissioners conceived, than it could 
have been in any other manner. The money, too, not having arrived 
in time, no course remained but to give drafts; and many of the 
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half-breeds not living on the spot, to whom could the drafts have 
been given, or who could receipt for them but the attorneys? Ifa 
different course had been adopted the claimants would have been 
put to much unnecessary trouble and expense.* 

This sounds rather plausible; but what does Major Hitch- 
cock, who had been several years stationed in the Indian 
country, and most of the time at Prairie du Chien, say? 

To understand more clearly the position of the accusers in 
this case, let us go back in our narrative to the point where the 
Distributing Agent for the War Department has sent the 
money for the Winnebago half-breeds to Prairie du Chien 
by his personal friend. Mr. Street left St. Louis October 
16, and arrived at Ft. Crawford akout November 1. He 
states in a later letter that it was the day after the commis- 
sioners had left. They nowhere state at what time they 
closed their sitting. Mr. Murray in his later defense says 
that they were nearly a week going to St. Louis and that 
they were there November 6, Major Hitchcock says that 
they arrived the afternoon of November 5, and that the same 
day by another boat Lieut. McKissack, the paymaster at Ft. 
Crawford, came with the money, and also he received by that 
boat a letter from Mr. Street dated November 1, in which he 
explains his disposition of the trust placed in him. This is 
the first intimation the Distributing Agent had that things 
were not straight at Prairie du Chien. The condition that 
Mr. Street found when he arrived is stated later in a letter 
to Major Hitchcock, dated February 4, 1839. He says that 
when he returned home November 3,+ a Mr. Campbell, who 
married Sophia Palen one of the half-breed beneficiaries of 
the treaty, came to his house and inquired what part his wife 
was to have of the $100,000, and when it was to be paid. 
Street answered, “I have just got home, and know nothing 
of the business done by the commission. They left here, I 
learn, yesterday. I brought up the $100,000 from Major 
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Hitchcock to Dr. Reynolds, and the money is now here in 
the room. Dr. Reynolds is at St. Peters. The money will 
I presume be paid on his return, as I have sealed letters from 
Major Hitchcock to him”’, 

Mr. Street’s paper says further: 


Mr. Dousman then came in and asked me if I had brought the 
$100,000 for the relations of the Winnebago Indians. I replied I 
had and made the same statement about Dr. Reynolds. Mr. D. then 
set to to persuade me to take or send the money back to St. Louis. 
I utterly refused to do either, on any consideration, and remarked it 
would be useless, for the money is to be paid at this place to the 
half and quarter bloods. Mr. D. said the relations had mostly all 
sold their dividends, and the drafts had gone along with the com- 
missioners, the day before, to St. Louis. I replied, I don’t think 
the orders of half and quarter-breeds will be paid. The money will 
only be paid to the relations and guardians, who will be required to 
give bonds and security. That I could not understand how the 
dividends of minors could be paid to order; who can give the order, 
and who acts for them? Mr. D. answered, “All that has been settled 
by the commissioners, and all we want of you is to get the money 
to St. Louis.” 

I then remarked upon what Mr. Campbell said of classifica- 
tion of claims, that they were in three classes—Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
—and No. 1 was the largest amount and No. 3 the smallest, and 
yet some of half-blood were in No. 3 and some of quarter in No. 1. 
I said the Indians declared their intention was to get the names of 
all their relations of not less than quarter blood, and divide the 
$100,000 between them equally, share and share alike. Mr. D. re- 
plied, the commissioners acted by the special order of the Secre- 
tary of War, who directed the classification as it was made. 

I then remarked, I will get rid of this business myself, but I do 
not think the money will be paid to attorneys of half-breeds. I 
can, with an open letter in my possession, hand the money over to 
the quartermaster, Lieut. McKissack. 

I went with the letter and money immediately to the fort, and 
handed them over to Mr. Me. Mr. D. and Gen. Brook came into the 
quartermaster’s office while I was paying over the money; and 
Gen. B. remarked to Mr. M. that he would give him an order to go 
to St. Louis that he might take that money down to meet the drafts 
that had gone. . 

Mr. Campbell expressed much dissatisfaction at the amount 
granted him ($600), and still more at the charge of half by Mr. 
Dousman, and persisted that he had given no authority to any man 
to receive it for him. How he and Mr. D. ultimately settled it, I 
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know not. Mr. Campbell returned home, where I can, by inquiring, 
know more of that transaction. 

That in the case of Mr. Peon, he (Peon) had a claim for goods 
formerly sold the Winnebagoes, amounting to $700. That by advice 
of Mr. D. and Mr. Boilvin, he employed Mr. Broadhead to advocate 
his claim, as he was assured if he did not employ Mr. B. he could 
-get nothing. On the claim he was allowed the full claim of $700. 
Similar remarks were made to several other claimants; and they 
were assured that if they did not employ B. they could get nothing. 
That these opinions were well known to be circulated by the com- 
missioners I am constrained to believe, from the concurring opinion 
of so many persons. 

A slip of paper was left in the commissioners’ quarters purport- 
‘ing to be part of a docket of cases of applications as half and quar- 
ter breeds, and that on said docket every application to which Broad- 
head is marked as counsel for claimant, the claim is in the first 
class, and at the highest rate allowed. This paper is now here 
preserved. 

Another fact. Mr. Broadhead said that Gen. Cameron and him- 
self had brought on $40,000 or $60,000 with them. Mr. F. [Feather- 
stonehaugh], the secretary, also said the commissioners did not 
care whether the disbursing agent paid their private draft, for that 
the commissioners had brought on a large amount of money, and 
the money paid out here was on a bank of which Gen. C. is presi- 
dent. What could all the money be brought here for by the com- 
missioners and Mr. Broadhead? 


Jos. M. SrREEt. 


The natural answer to this last question was that the 
money was to buy up the half-breed claims at half price. 


Although, as shown by a later report, February 16, 1839, they | 


objected to Major Hitchcock paying in Missouri State Bank 
notes instead of specie; they came prepared to buy the claims 
and did buy them with notes ona bank in Pennsylvania of 
which one of the commissioners was cashier. Surely State 
Bank of Missouri money was more suitable for transactions 
‘on the Mississippi river. 

Later the half-breed Peon made the following affidavit: 


JAN. 2, 1839. 
Mr. Broadhead first offered me six hundred dollars for the claims 


of my two children, stating they were only quarter-blood, and would 
‘be allowed very little. I refused to take it; but said, after being 
repeatedly urged, that I would sell for eight hundred ($800) doflars. 

Col. Broadhead finally agreed to give it. The action of the com- 
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missioners, however, in reference to my children, entitled them to 
thirty-two hundred dollars. On hearing this, I became dissatisfied, 
and went to Mr. Broadhead, informing him what I had been assured, 
when he agreed to give me three hundred dollars more, making 
eleven hundred which my children received, instead of thirty-two 
hundred dollars. 

My son’s name is John Baptiste, and daughter’s Angelique. 

Joun Br. Pzon. (his X mark) 
Done in presence of 
Jos. M. Street, Ind. Agent. 
D. Lowry.* 


Frederick Oliva, who was a half-breed, stated to Mr. Street 
that Mr. Broadhead and Mr. Boilvin, came to see him two 
or three times, on the subject of purchasing his half-breed 
claims. | When he finally told them that he did not wish to 
sell his claim, but would abide the decision of the commis- 
sioners; upon which he was solicited by Mr. Broadhead to 
manage or present his claim, for which Mr. Broadhead would 
charge him ten per cent., assuring Oliva that if he did not 
receive $1,500 he would not charge him anything for his 
trouble. Oliva consented and received a draft for $1,500 for 
which he paid Mr. Broadhead $150.00. Mr. Street further 
states from information gained from Oliva that Antoine 
Grignon and John Roy sold their claims to Broadhead for 
$800 each. The treaty donations gave them $2,000 each 
and the papers of the commissioners show that Broadhead 
received certificates for $1,600 for each of these claimants. 

In his defense, dated February 14, 1839, Mr. Murray says: 

On our passage down the Mississippi at the rapids of Des Moines 
(where our boat was detained) we were overtaken by a boat in 
which Lieut. McKissack, quartermaster at Ft. Crawford, and in 
charge of the half-breed money, was a passenger. It was then and 
there proposed to me, and I suppose also to Gen. Cameron, that the 
drafts should be paid at once. This proposition was made me by 
Mr. Broadhead. I had no authority as a commissioner to contrel 
this matter. But did I advise it? Mr. Broadhead, if called on, will, 
I am sure, do me the justice to say that I advised against it, upon 


the ground that it was not a proper place for the transaction of 
such business; and that, as the drafts were drawn on Major Hitch- 


cock, he had better pay them. { 
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This shows that Mr. Murray had some scruples against 
barefaced robbery. 

Before detailed news of these transactions could have 
reached Major Hitchcock and as soon as the commissioners 
arrived in St. Louis, the Distributing Agent writes to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs as follows: 


Orrice Miu. Dis. Aer. InpNn. Dept. 
Saint Lovts, Novr. 6, 1838. 
T. Harrtey CrawrFrorD, Esq., 
Comr. of Indn. Affrs. 

I have been compelled from a sense of nat to suspend payment 
of the Winnebago half-breed money until I can receive your in- 
structions. 

I was directed to pay the half-breeds; on the “requisitions of the 
commissioners.” The usage of the Department, under similar in- 
structions, as understood by me, has been for the persons author- 
ized to make requisitions to require the payment to be made to the 
proper claimant. (Form No. 1, Rev’d. Reg’s. No. 3.) If the claimant 
is a white man and disposes of his claim, it is his business and his 
right so to do is not disputed. In the case of the Indians the rule 
is different, the 3lst par. Rev’d. Reg’s. No. 3 being explicit on this 
point. 

Half-breeds are neither white men nor Indians as expressed 
in their name—and the proper treatment of them is neither defined 
in the regulations nor perhaps established by usage. If it is said 
they are not Indians and must therefore be treated as white men, it 
may more plausibly be said they are not white men and ought 
therefore to be treated as Indians, as they unquestionably have 
been in almost all treaties containing stipulations in their favor— 
(Art. 1st treaty 4th Aug., 1824, Sacs and Foxes; Arts. 6 and 11 treaty 
June 3d, 1825, Kansas; Arts. 3 and 6 treaty Oct. 6, 1838, Miamis: 
Art. 3 treaty 28, Oct., 1826; Art. 4th treaty Dec. 29, 1838; Art. 2a 
treaty Aug. 29, 1821, Ottawas, Chippewa, &c., last part of the 
Art.; Art. 2d treaty 18 Feb., 1838, Ottawas, &c., &c., and especially 
the spirit of the 6th Art. treaty 28th March, 1836, Ottawas and 
Chippewas.) 

It is against all knowledge, although there may be exceptions, 
to suppose the half-breeds are acquainted with the nature of powers 
of attorney and bills of exchange, and to discuss the questions con- 
cerning them upon a presumption of their moral responsibility to 
our laws and usages is, to my mind, an absurdity. 

Premising thus much, I have to state that the fund for the pay- 
ment of the Winnebago half-breeds was not received by me until 
the 9th ulto. I availed myself of the first boat and first opportunity 
(which occurred on the 16th) and sent it from this city to Prairie 
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du Chien to be paid to the persons whom the commissioners might 
designate as the proper claimants. 

But the commissioners had. decided to require payment, not to 
the individual claimants, but. almost exclusively to third persons, 
and principally to a monied man who traveled from Philadelphia 
with a large amount of Philadelphia bank notes (doubtless for some 
lawful purpose), upon his procuring powers of attorney. I do not 
wish to question the motives of this monied man in following the 
commissioners to Prairie du Chien with his bank notes, but I 
cannot sufficiently express my regret that the late date at which 
the half-breed money was remitted has given him the opportunity 
of purchasing, with his rags, the claims of a miserable body of 
ignorant half-breeds totally unacquainted with the nature of the 
business in which he was engaged. 

Another class of persons in whose favor the commissioners have 
required payments are called guardians and trustees, not one of 
whom has been required to give bond for the faithful disposition of 
the money. 

To pay these people without requiring bonds will scarcely be 
even a form of payment and to suppose that 10 per cent of the 
money thus paid, can ever benefit the proper claimants is to defy all 
experience. 

The commissioners who are now in town, observe on this point 
that they had no instructions to require bonds and that therefore 
their doing so ‘would not be legal,’ but I do not see the sequence. 

One among these selected trustees was arrested for debt in 
this city last spring—another I have been creditably informed dared 
not come here on account of.his debts, and a third is a most 
notorious gambler. Two of these I venture to say could not borrow 
a thousand dollars to save them from the county jail. 

It is from no disposition to retain the money in my hands that I 
suspend this payment. I had already sent it to Prairie du Chien, 
and my sending to the Sioux half-breeds their hundred and ten 
thousand dollars without instructions as reported by my letter of 
the 9th Sept. will show my readiness to disburse the public money 
when I am satisfied with the occasion, but the well known and enor- 
mous frauds upon half-breeds of other tribes impose upon me a duty 
in this case, and I cannot pay this money. to the Winnebago half- 
breed claimants without instructions based upon a knowledge of 
the circumstances doubtless unexpected to the Department, grow- 
ing out of the fact that the money was not at Prairie du Chien until 
the commissioners had closed their labours. 

I enclose herewith a list of claimants as ascertained by the 
commissioners with their requisitions attached to it, which I re- 
quest may be returned to me. I also send copies of individual orders 
or drafts which will explain the manner of receiving payment. 

I cannot close this letter, long as it is, without observing that 
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the Department thought proper to indicate a distinction between the 
claims of white persons and those of half-breeds, by paying the 
former in Washington, while the money was sent for the latter. It 
appears to me the distinction thus drawn was not without meaning, 
extending as it did to all the tribes on the Upper Mississippi. 

Since writing the foregoing I have seen and conversed with the 
commissioners. They urge that they were expected to distribute the 
money and that they only are responsible. I answered, that their 
instructions were given under the presumption that the money 
would be on the spot to be distributed by them to the proper claim- 
ants; but the money not being there presented a contingency not 
anticipated and that in point of fact their duties could not be exe- 
cuted and should have been determined on the knowledge of that 
contingency. 

I have also seen some of the claimants, one of whom has held 
out a threat of protest—but this was merely done to test the strength 
of my determination. 

I hope, in considering this matter you will do me the justice to 
bear in mind that I have already shown my willingness to pay the 
money by sending it to Prairie du Chien. 

I have remarked to the claimants that I presumed the drafts 
would ultimately be paid, but that in my belief they were given 
under circumstances not contemplated in the instructions of the 
commissioners and that the circumstances were of a character that 
required a higher sanction for the payment than my own, and, in 
short, that the Department could bear better than myself the re- 
sponsibility of payment. 

Very Respectfully, 
Yr. Obt. Servt. 
E. A. Hircnooox, 
Maj. M. D. Agt. 

P. 8. The importance of the list of claimants referred to has 
induced me to retain it until I can prepare a copy, which I will trans- 
mit tomorrow. BH. A. H.* 


From this letter it will be seen that Major Hitehcock 
objected to paying the claims because they were paid not to 
the half-breeds but to an attorney. The whole arrangement 
appeals to him as contrary to the spirit of the treaty, which 
was to pay the money into the hands of the half-breeds 
themselves. 

The boat which brought down Lieut. McKissack brought 
several citizens from Prairie du Chien and also a letter from 
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Agent Street. Between the evening of the 5th, when Major 
Hitchcock talked to General Cameron and Mr, Murray in 
the hotel and refused on general principles to pay the drafts, 
and November 8, he had had time to learn more of the dis- 
satisfaction at the Prairie over the award of the commission- 
ers. Accordingly he sends another letter to Commissioner 
Crawford at Washington. 


Orrice Mit. Dis. Aer. Inp. Dept. 
Saint Louis, Nov. 8, 1838. 
T,. Harrnury CRrawrorp, Esq., 
Comr. of Indn, Affrs. 

Sir: It was not my intention, as certainly as it was not my wish, 
to occupy your time with another communication on the subject of 
the Winnebago half-breed money, but as new circumstances come 
to my knowledge I must write to do justice to the subject, to my- 
self and to others. 

I have crossed the purposes of a band of greedy speculators and 
brought upon myself the maledictions of many who will pretend an 
infinite degree of sympathy for the very half-breeds whom they 
have cheated and almost robbed by what will boldly be put forth as 
a legal proceeding. Be the consequences what they may, I rejoice 
that I have for a few weeks at least suspended the execution of this 
business. 

I have now to inform you, that I know an instance where a man, 
selected by the commissioners as a “trustee,” received in that ca- 
pacity an order for $1,800 who has in this city offered it in payment 
of a note of his own due last summer and which note was dishonored 
and paid by his endorser and the amount suffered to remain a debt 
due the endorser to this day. Can this man be worthy of the trust 
reposed in him and is it possible that instructions could have con- 
templated the payment of money in trust to such person, without 
taking a bond for its faithful appropriation. 

I am informed and have not the slightest doubt of the fact, that 
every possible exertion was made to deceive the half-breeds into the 
belief that the Government was without money; was not disposed 
to pay the half-breeds; and that if they permitted the opportunity of 
selling their claims to pass they would never receive anything, and 
that one claim of $1,800 was actually thus sold for $400. Can such 
transactions pass in review without condemnation because it may 
wear the color of law. It is monstrous, and, if lawful, the law is a 
scourge to the innocent. 

It will be urged upon you that actual claimants have been refused 
money in their proper persons and subjected to great losses. I am 
not so blind as not to see the use intended to be made of a farce en- 
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acted in my office when an artful “attorney in fact” and “trustee” 
brought into my presence a half-breed named Oliva—one of five 
only who received requisitions in their own names—for the purpose 
of making a case upon which to complain of hardship. I request 
you to examine the list of claimants as shown on the copy forwarded 
and you will see but five of the whole body have had the wit and 
strength to withstand the influence brought to bear by the cupidity 
of white men and receive certificates in their own name. Oliva, one 
of the five referred to, will not suffer. The wit that secured him at 
Prairie du Chien will not abandon him here, and he is the only one 
that I have heard of as having come here except by “attorney in 
fact” or by “trustee.” 

It is in vain to attempt to smother the grossness of this proceed- 
ing. Why were not the certificates of claim simply recorded in 
favour of the original and proper claimant, if the commission must 
needs go through the form of payment? Was it because such cer- 
tificates were not drafts? Was it because the “attorneys in fact” 
could not press their claims under purchase with half the show of 
right they now pretend? 

I beg of you to examine attentively the list of claimants for- 
warded yesterday. You will see the names of but five original claim- 
ants reported as having received orders on me. This was known to 
the commissioners, who, when I suggested the propriety of making 
payment at Prairie du Chien, immediately informed me that claims 
for nearly the whole amount were already in this city. I grieve to 
say it, but the impulse is irresistible and I must express my ap- 
prehension that the form of payment was acquiesced in for the se- 
curity of the purchaser, and not for the benefit of the claimant, and 
that in this proceeding the commissioners yielded their duty of 
guardianship of the half-breeds to a seeming compliance with the 
forms of law for the protection of “attorneys in fact.” 

There has been great eloquence wasted in an argument to prove 
that the proper claimants are scattered and beyond the reach of the 
paying agents of the Indian Department, but this is all a waste of 
words. If they live with Indians they can be found with them. If 
with white men, their blood will distinguish and publish them; and 
I for one, as a Dis. Agt., do not thank the commissioners for an 
attempt to save me from the performance of a duty appertaining to 
my situation. If “attorneys in fact” can find the claimant, so can 
the officers of the Indian Department. If it be said that they have 
paid the claimants already, and are not expected to find them, the 
assertion truly characterizes the whole proceeding and shows in 
what manner these “attorneys in fact” became invested with the 
confidential trust they have filed with the commissioners. 

The powers of attorney were purchased, and for the most part 
by an utter stranger, a man entirely unknown to the half-breeds 
and having not the shadow of claim upon their confidence but 
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through the contents of his purse. The commissioners inform me 
that they have no knowledge of the sale of claims, yet they inform 
me that the claims were nearly all here. In the first assertion they 
must speak in a technical’sense and can only mean that the powers 
of attorney do not show the sale; while in the second, they know, 
in another sense, all about the claims; where they are and how they 
were procured. I do not wish to be disrespectful to the commis- 
sioners, but I must think they were not selected at a great distance 
from the scene of their duties at $5* per day at congress traveling 
days, and their expenses all paid besides, to act with two species of 
knowledge and shield themselves from a high moral responsibility 
by “keeping the law on their side.” I was officially informed that 
their sittings were to have been held in the Indian country where 
all the expenses were to be paid by the Government, in order to se- 
cure justice to the claimants and drafts on the Government for up- 
wards of $5,000 are now in motion besides the per diem due the 
commissioners, on account of expenses incurred by their commis- 
sion, and yet by a seeming fatality the half-breeds have been cheated 
and abused under their eyes and they “don’t know it.” 

I recommend that payment be ordered to the original claimants; 
that the list reported by the commissioners be regarded only as a 
‘schedule like that embraced on page 588 of the Book of “Treaties to 
1837,” except that “trustees” be paid on giving proper bonds, and 
the half-breeds can then refund the amounts advanced to them by 
“attorneys in fact.” 

Very Respectfully, 
E. A. HiroHocoox, 
Maj. M. D. Agt. 

P. S. I have just been informed that the claimants at Prairie du 
Chien, on hearing that the money for them had actually been sent 
to the Prairie, contrary to assurances given them, sent to this place 
a protest against the proceedings of the commissioners to stay the 
money in my hands, and it has been intimated from a respectable 
source that the agent had been bought to silence. Time may dis- 
close something on this subject important to the honor of the 


Government. 
November 10, 1838, Jos. M. Street writes to Major 
Hitchcock as follows: 


You will hereafter learn the course pursued by the commis- 
sioners. I have no leisure or heart to detail the shameful and cor- 
‘rupt course represented to me. Lockwood and Dousman, in con- 
junction with a Mr. Broadhead (the latter with the commissioners, 
and bragged that he had made $60,000 out of claims and half-breeds), 
decided the cases, and the commissioners only confirmed their acts 


*Instructions of the War Dept. show that $8.00 per day was paid. 
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officially. Let any man of common sense and honesty look at the 
treaty, and then place the half-breeds in classes, if they can; and 
that, too, has no relation to half or quarter-blood, but they are 
classed by favor. A quarter-blood is the first class and a half in 
the third class. If the case was represented by Mr. Broadhead, or 
Mr. Dousman, or Lockwood, strongly, it was in the first or second 
class; if not advocated by either of these potent characters, the case 
went in the third class. On expressing my surprise at any classifica- 
tion under the language of the treaty, Mr. Dousman replied that 
special instructions were given to the commissioners to make the 
classification. 

You will no doubt hear from other sources of the conduct of the 
commissioners, as represented to me. Not one cent ought to be 
paid upon such decisions. Had the commissioner under the Sac and 
Fox treaty been guilty of such conduct, I am confident he would not 
have been permitted to proceed. I had some idea of their conduct 
from claims sent against the Sacs and Foxes, and promptly rejected. 


A month later he writes: 


In the case of the half and quarter-breeds, much more depended 
on the employment of Mr. B.; yet a man of plain common sense and 
common honesty would declare that there was no need of a lawyer, 
for it must alone depend, under the treaty, upon one simple fact— 
whether they were related to the Winnebagoes as near as half or 
quarter blood. If they were, they were entitled to a share; if not, 
they ought to be wholly excluded. The only question that would 
arise under the treaty was between the amounts to be granted half 
and quarter-breeds; whether half-breeds should draw the same as 
quarter-breeds, or if half-breeds would not be entitled to full shares, 
and quarter-breeds to half shares. But no one, from reading the 
treaty, will say that the commissioners, or the Indians who made the 
treaty, intended anything but the equal division amongst all their 
relations noi further off than quarter-blood, of $100,000, share and 
share alike. The idea of any classification of the relations was 
never thought of by the Indians; and a classification which has 
grown out of this measure, giving to a quarter-blood a full share, and 
to a half-blood less than half the amount given to the quarter, is 
monstrous, and to the Indians, and especially those who made the 
treaty, unsatisfactory. True, in some cases, the influence operating 
upon the Indians, and the constant stream of intoxicating drinks, 
freely given, to keep up that influence, prevent anything from being 
said; still the language of the treaty remains, and gives color to the 
charges from every quarter, of partiality in the classification of the 
relations of the Indians; and if inquired into, it is found to rest, as 
I have said, upon the fact of the employment of Mr. Broadhead. If 
Mr. B. was well feed to his satisfaction, the relation was placed in 
the first class, and entitled to the largest share; if not so well feed, 
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in the second class, with a proportionate deduction of dividend; and 
if not feed at all, in the third class with the smallest dividend. This 
classification, too, had no relation to blood, whether of half or quar- 
ter, but was graduated by the fee paid to Mr. Broadhead. 

Long before any claimant could understand the fate of his claim, 
Mr. Broadhead could tell all about it; and in some cases, the claim- 
ants, by employing him when their claims were reported to them to 
be rejected for want of proof, got them allowed by employing Mr. B. 
Some, too, who were informed by the commissioners that most of 
their claims were rejected, and but a small part granted, gave Mr: 
B. his full fee and found their claims confirmed at the largest 
amount they claimed, ultimately. In most cases Mr. B.’s fee was 
such a per cent upon the amount allowed, and secureG to him out of’ 
the claim. 

The impression has obtained currency here, that the commis- 
sioners brought Mr. Broadhead with them, upon a bargain, to share 
profits obtained through him of the claimants and half-breeds; and 
that they have made at least $20,000 apiece; that is, Mr. B. declared 
his fees amounted to upward of $60,000. Persons have calculated 
differently, and think his fees near $80,000. These fees, too, were 
as good as cash in hand, being a per centum upon claims and 
shares. : 

In the case of the claims, to have the advocacy of Mr. Broadhead, 
Mr. Dousman, and Mr. Lockwood, was sufficient to ensure the pass- 
age of the claim. And Mr. Boilvin was a most potent advocate, and 
doorkeeper for the commissioners frequently; indeed, most fre- 
quently they acted with closed doors; and Mr. Boilvin in most cases 
acted as doorkeeper and turned gentlemen back who were coming 
into the commissioners’ office on business with them. Was it not 
strange, passing strange, to have a board decide on the claims and 
report to the commissioners (who in all cases confirmed their de- 
cision) composed of two traders, themselves having large claims, 
and one of them the largest trader with those very Indians? To me 
it was astonishing. As I said in my former letter, if the commis- 
sioner at Rock Island had’‘appointed Davenport or any of the traders 
to examine claims, there would have been such discontent that I 
should have expected that the proceedings would have been forcibly 


_ stopped. 
Concluded in next number. 


With the blessing of God, I will war and war continu- 
ally against the abandonment to slavery of a single foot of 
soil now consecrated to Freedom.—James W. Grimes. 


STEAMBOATING ON THE DES MOINES. 


Des Morngs, Iowa, March 18, 1904. 

Ep1ror or THE ANNALS:—My father, the late C. F. Davis, of Keokuk, 
had among his papers a card of invitation to a dance given at Fort Dodge 
May 23rd, 1859, in honor of the landing of the first steamboat from Keo- 
kuk to Fort Dodge. As Iam informed, this was practically the only boat 
which ever made that trip. The boat was loaded with groceries belong- 
ing to the firm of Chittenden, McGayie & Co., of Keokuk, of which firm 
my father was a member. The card [a facsimile] is in the following lan- 
guage, and bears the endorsement herein set forth: 


SOQIABLE SOURSS. 


We Dance at Masonic Hall, 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT. 


WiLL YOU COME? 


-MANAGERS:-— 

MAJ, WM. WILLIAMS, HON W N MESERVEY, J D STROW, 
HON. J M. STOCKDALE, “ THOS SARGENT, GEO. W. REEVE, 
“ €¢.C. CARPENTER, A.M DAWLEY, W.W. WHITE 

“LL. L. PEASE, ISRAEL JENKINS. 


FLOOR MANGERS ;—Ja8. B. WILLIAMS, a..f WATKINS, B.D. MEKRITY. 
Fort Dodge, May 23d, 1859, 


The following endorsement is on the back of the card: 


Arrived at Fort Dodge on S. B., “Charles Rodgers”, Monday, May 234, 
1859, and the dance was given in honor of the arrival of the Ist 8. Boat 
from Keokuk to Fort Dodge. 


C. F. Davis, 
Super-Cargo. 

During the latter years of my father’s life he gave some attention to 
collecting the history of early settlers of Iowa, and left an autobiography 
in which there is an account of the trip made by this steamboat. Believ- 
ing that this may be of some interest in a historical way in Iowa, I am 
attaching hereto the original card, and the history of the trip as described 
in the autobiography left by my father. 

Trusting that you will consider this of enough importance to give it 
-a place in your collection, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


James ©, Dayis. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE FIRST STEAMBOAT FROM KEOKUK TO FORT 
DODGE, BY OC, F. DAVIS, DECEASED. 

Occasionally during the summer months small steamboats 
navigated the Des Moines river (it having been improved to 
lock and dam as far up as Bentonsport) going as far as Des 
Moines, or “Raccoon Fork”’, as it was then called, charging 
for freight to that point from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds. At such times merchants in the interior 
took advantage of low freight and bought largely. In this 
connection I relate the following account of the first boat 
passing above Des Moines: 

In May, 1859, our firm (McGavic, Chittenden & Co.) 
chartered the steamboat ‘Charles Rodgers’, a small craft of 
about fifty tons, we agreeing to load her to her full capacity, 
destination Fort Dodge, on the Des Moines river, rate of 
freight through fifty cents per hundred pounds. 

We loaded the boat with sugar, coffee, molasses, tobacco, 
salt, flour, etc., and I went on board as Super-Cargo. We 
left the landing at Keokuk, Wednesday, May 18th, 1859, at 
six o’clock in the evening, and enteted the mouth of the Des 
Moines river before dark. The boat had no cabin, only the 
pilot house on the hurricane deck. We ate and slept on the 
lower deck, just back of the engine and boiler. The boat 
was laid up at the bank whenever night overtook us, only 
running in daylight, warping through the locks at Bonaparte 
and Bentonsport. One of the pilots was a violinist, and at 
several places where we tied up to shore for the night, with 
the assistance of the neighboring belles and beaux, we had 
old fashioned dances. 

Our cargo being billed through to Fort Dodge we made 
no stops for way business, and arrived at Des Moines Friday 
evening, where we remained all night. Saturday morning 
we left Des Moines, and our boat being light draught and 
the river a good stage of water, we passed over the dam at. 
Des Moines, and arrived that evening at the Boonsboro land- 
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ing, several miles from the town of that name. Here we 
remained for the night. Some parties coming over from 
the town, we had a dance in a building on shore. Between 
this point and Fort Dodge we ran out of fuel, and had to 
land several times, all hands went into the woods, and gath- 
ered dead timber to keep our fire going. The shrill whistle 
of the boat every now and then brought people to the river 
bank from miles back to see a boat. 

That evening (Sunday) we made a landing at a farm 
owned by a man named L. Mericle, a short distance below 
Fort Dodge. The farmer being very anxious for supplies, 
I made my first sale of groceries to him, the bill amounting 
to $10.00, which he paid in gold. The next morning (Mon- 
day) about noon, we steamed up to the landing at Fort 
Dodge. The town was up on high ground, some distance 
from the river, but all the population was at the landing to 
greet us. I went on shore with my invoice, and by noon of 
the next day the cargo was all sold and paid for in gold, that 
being the currency of the country at that time. The mer- 
chants of Fort Dodge whom I remember as purchasers were 
M. M. Havie, S. C. Hinton, Gregory & Messmore, J. J. 
Howe, Chas. Ranke, and F. A. Blackshire, one of the pilots 
of the boat, who lived at or near the town. 

On the evening of the day our boat arrived, the citizens 
of Fort Dodge gave a dance at Masonic Hall in honor of the 
-arrival of the first steamboat loaded with freight for that 
port. 


The idea of “coming west” is a good one. We have 
every advantage to offer to the over-crowded and over-worked 
‘inhabitants of the older states. We have boundless and fer- 
tile prairies, skirted by groves of timber, sufficient for the © 
wants of all, awaiting the hands of farmers. We have every 
natural advantage to build up an Empire of wealth and use- 
fulness. Then come out and see us with you own eyes, and 
‘see how lavish nature has been with her best gifts.—Tri- 
Weekly Journal (Des Moines) Jan. 20, 1858. 
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BILL OF SALE FOR A MULATTO BOY, NAMED “JACK”. 
From the private papers of the grantee, Isham White, one of the first Board of County 
Commissioners of Van Buren County, lowa. Presented by 
Edgar R. Harlan, of Keosauqua, Iowa. 
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HDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


BUILDING THE NEW CAPITOL. 


Our leading article is a faithful record of the erection of 
the New Capitol, from the pen of Hon. Peter A. Dey, one 
of the State’s chosen commissioners after the first board was 
superseded. The first board, consisting of eight members, 
in addition to the Governor, who was ea officio president, 
and included some of the most eminent men in the State, 
was found to be too cumbrous, and the next legislature pro- 
vided for a commission consisting of the Governor and four 
practical men. It was wisely provided that the board should 
be a non-partisan body, a conclusion which met with univer- 
sal approval. Messrs. Peter A. Dey and Maturin L. Fisher 
were the democratic members; Messrs. Finkbine and Foote, 
republicans. Mr. Finkbine was an architect by profession, 
and Mr. Foote a business man whose methods invariably led 
to system and exactness. Mr. Fisher, then a farmer, was a 
man of thorough education, a graduate of Yale college, a 
former superintendent of public instruction, than whom no 
one stood higher in public confidence. Mr. Dey was an 
educated engineer and had had many years of active exper- 
ience, especially in the building of railroads, and thoroughly 
understood the nature and value of such materials as would 
enter into the construction of the new State House. The 
qualities needed in servants entrusted with such high respon- 
sibilities were most admirably proportioned. When their 
labors finally culminated in the completion of the edifice it 
was proudly and justly claimed that not a single dollar had 
been diverted from its legitimate purpose. The people of 
Towa were proud of the New Capitol, and that feeling has 
never suffered any abatement. Commissioners have come 
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from other States to admire the edifice and hear the story 
of the processes whereby such desirable results were achieved. 

In Vol. IV, pp. 241-246, we gave Hon. John A. Kasson’s 
admirable paper on “The Fight for the New Capitol’’ In 
that contest Mr. Kasson was the chosen leader of that large 
portion of the people of Iowa who desired the erection of a 
new capitol in place of the insufficient pioneer structure 
which was already lapsing into decay. It will doubtless seem 
strange to many readers that there could have been any 
opposition to a work of such obvious necessity. But the 
opposition was bitter, wide-spread, and led by some of the 
ablest men in the State. The causes which inspired oppo- 
sition were various. Some good people may have honestly 
believed that the State could not afford the contemplated 
expenditure of money; others may have hoped for the 
removal of the seat of government to a different location; 
while something like demagoguery doubtless inspired the 
action of others. Common consent pointed to Mr, Kasson 
as the one available and competent leader in this sharp con- 
test. How it was fought to a successful conclusion in the 
legislature he has told in his own admirable style, and his 
paper will remain the final word on that subject as long as it 
shall interest our people. 

Mr. Dey sets forth with great clearness and entire truth, 
the qualifications of his associates. Those who still survive 
from that time will agree with us that a more competent board, 
or one which could have inspired a higher degree of confi- 
dence, could not have been found in the State. So far as the 
personnel of the board was concerned, there was no complaint 
on the part of the press or the people. Its members enjoyed 
the largest measure of public confidence from the beginning 
to the end of their labors, and a most generous estimate of 
the value of their services still exists throughout Iowa and 
neighboring states. The historical papers of Messrs. Dey 
and Kasson leave nothing further to be said. They complete 
the history of the movement for the New Capitol. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH MONTFORT STREET. 


During the publication of this series of THz ANNALS, we 
have presented several articles referring in one way or another 
to this distinguished pioneer, whose life closed at Agency 
City, Wapello county, May 5, 1840, where he was buried in 
a little enclosure a few feet from the grave of the Indian 
Chief Wapello. He was especially distinguished for his 
friendship to the Indians. He spared no effort to protect 
them from the rapacity of thieving agents who came among 
them to prey upon their substance and demoralize them with 
intoxicating liquors. He wished to improve their condition 
by establishing schools among them, and instructing them in 
farming and other arts of peace and prosperity. He had 
fierce contentions with the ‘‘grafters”’ of that day. His well 
intended efforts were not rewarded with the fruition they 
deserved. The Indian traders were too powerfully repre- 
sented at Washington to admit of the success of a single 
unsupported philanthropist. As Iowa was for some time the | 
theatre of his operations, his memory should ever be precious 
to our people and all possible light thrown on his career. 

The articles which have appeared in THE ANNALS have 
been to a large extent the inspiration and work of his grand- 
daughter, Miss Ida M. Street, a sometime resident of Des 
Moines, but latterly of Milwaukee, where she has attained a 
high reputation as a teacher. We give considerable space 
in this number to one-half of her latest article, which is 
largely a compilation from official letters and documents 
touching the frauds which were sought to be perpetrated 
upon the Winnebago tribe of Indians, by a commission ap- 
pointed for their protection by the general government. 
Some of this matter has been published heretofore, and may 
be found in the transactions of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, while a portion of it is now printed for the first 
time. The article will be concluded in the next number of 
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Tur ANNALS. We bespeak for it careful consideration by 
all who are interested in the history of the Indian tribes 
when they were disappearing from the Territory of Iowa. 

Quite recently the son of George Wilson and a grandson 
of Gen. Street, who now resides at Lexington, Mo., has sig- 
nified his desire to bring the remains of his father and 
mother from Missouri, and have them reinterred in the little 
burying ground near the old Agency building. This work 
will no doubt be carried out during the next year. In the 
meantime, the legislature should make provision for the per- 
manent care of the little cemetery. We are glad to know 
that this subject elicits the friendly consideration of sundry 
distinguished citizens of Wapello county. 


IOWA MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Col. Charles A. Clark’s article on ‘‘Congressional Medals 
of Honor and Iowa Soldiers,” shows a proud record for those 
of our civil war soldiers who distinguished themselves by 
special acts of heroism, outside of the line of duty. The 
cause or causes which led to each of these awards he explains 
by extracts from the official army records, giving also a syn- 
opsis of the acts of Congress upon which this system of 
national recognition is based. This article will not only be 
read with interest upon its appearance, but will be often con- 
sulted in the libraries of the State. Its information is all 
the more valuable, as presented by Col. Clark, because it is 
not accessible to the mass of readers. He presents a full list 
of our Iowa Heroes who have been thus honored, pointing 
to sources of information where the interesting subject 
may be further studied. He also enumerates those from 
other states who have become residents of Iowa. This cat- 
alogue is a fitting companion to that of the Iowa graduates 
from West Point and Annapolis which appeared in THE 
Annas, Vol. VI, pp. 594-617. Gradually information rel- 
ative to our Iowa soldiers is thus “in books recorded,”’ where 
it can be readily consulted. 
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THE HISTORIAN’S POINT OF VIEW: IS IT 
NATIONAL OR LOCAL, OR BOTH? 


Our old maxim, “Familiarity breeds contempt,” and its 
correlative, ‘‘Distance lends enchantment,” doubtless account 
. for the common undervaluation of the worth and interest of 
local history. Notwithstanding the widespread increase in 
recent years, of scientific study of local life and local institu- 
tions, we may observe a marked tendency towards such 
undervaluation among academicians. It is exhibited in the 
general inclination to inculcate the notion that local history 
if desirable, is worth while merely in so far as it aids in 
illuminating national history. Local events and local life in 
and of themselves are regarded either with contempt or with 
toleration as stale, flat and unprofitable. But if they exert 
a potent influence upon the currents of national life and 
government or conversely, local life is constantly modified by 
national forces whose currents flow into, over and around 
local institutions, then local history and local life become 
matters worth while to the scientific student of social origins 
and evolution. This attitude is apparent in the concluding 
words of an interesting and instructive paper written by 
Prof. Allen Johnson, of Iowa College, at Grinnell, on ‘‘EHarly 
Towa as a Field for Historical Research”: 

“Ultimately the study of frontier conditions’, says Prof. 
Johnson, ‘‘must find its reward in its contributions to the 
collective life of the nation. It is the national viewpoint 
that illuminates much that would be hopelessly commonplace 
in the annals of western community life’. 

The whole is, of course, greater than its parts. By rea- 
son of its mass or size the aggregate naturally attracts more 
attention than do any of its units. The vast extent of our 
national domain, the immense and endlessly varying interests 
dependent upon our national government, its highly complex 
mechanism, and the growing importance of federal agencies 
in the furtherance of local welfare give a grandeur and mag- 
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nificence to the nation’s life and history that easily enthrall 
the mind, and the minutiae of local life seem petty and un- 
interesting in contrast. But are local laws intrinsically less 
interesting and instructive than are national life and institu- 
tions? Are not the laws of growth and evolution the same 
in the units as in the grand aggregate? Of necessity such 
is the case. 

The laws of physics, the law of gravitation, apply to the 
pebble as well as the planet. Action and reaction are 
coequal in social life as in physical or chemical phenomena, 
and this law finds constant illustration in local life no less 
than in national life. The great science of Biology has not 
been built up exclusively out of the conclusions of studies of 
the stately mammalian species, but equally out of data gath- 
ered by patient investigators of the phenomena of the amoeba 
and jelly fish, of the frog, the crayfish, and the grasshopper. 
Moreover, the intrinsic interest of the less complex forms of 
life is not a whit less than is that of the larger species or 
grand aggregate. The fragrance of the solitary rose on the 
prairie, the bloom of the lilacs in the cottager’s door yard, 
are not less entrancing than the subtle essences exhaled from 
the masses of bloom in the conservatories of suburban pal- 
aces. So it is with local life and history. Here at home we 
find at every turn in the road countless illustrations of the 
universal laws of life and evolution. The data and the laws 
of sociology, of the economic, political and social sciences 
may be investigated successfully in the hamlets and villages, 
in the towns and cities of Iowa precisely as our students 
study the phenomena of physiology and disease in our hos- 
pitals and laboratories. 

Which is the more important, which is the more interest- 
ing, national or local history? This is the question that it 
is difficult, if not impossible to answer. Indeed, we suspect 
that no answer is needed. Local life makes up the content 
of national life. Local forces and factors, local customs and 
institutions, local interests and prejudices determine national 
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life and government. Per contra, national forces and con- 
ditions, and interstate relations and interests, international 
relations and foreign policies, react forcefully upon local 
life and condition its development. We can not understand 
one without a knowledge of the other. Neither state nor 
nation can act free from a consideration of the interests and 
welfare of the other. Which is the more important—one 
or the other of the halves of a pair of scissors? 

In saying this we perhaps do Professor Johnson an 
injustice. With the most of what we have just said he 
doubtless would agree. In the paper referred to he was 
making a direct appeal to our educators, students and citi- 
zens to take an active interest in local institutions, to under- 
take investigations and studies of local history here in Iowa. 
To arouse such interest he had first to overcome our tradi- 
tional indifference to things near at hand because of the 
nearly universal assumption that local life is unutterably dull 
and prosaic. To disturb this persistent prejudice he points 
out the vital connection of local history with the currents of 
national life, and seeks through the common interest in 
national affairs to create an intelligent interest in our com- 
munal life here at home; and to secure sympathetic interest 
he lays the emphasis chiefly on the national phase of the 
subject. FI. H. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A contributor to THE ANNALS desires to obtain the nativ- 
ity, occupations, ages, and legislative experience of Iowa 
pioneer law makers. In 1854 the legislature published a 
“census” or “register” of the members giving such data, 
but no other such lists seem to have been included in the 
legislative documents prior to 1860. We have the list for 
1838-39. Any reader of THE ANNALS knowing of such lists, 
or any publication affording such information, will confer a 
favor by communicating with the Editor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Iowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase; From its Discovery 
to the Admission of the State into the Union, 1673-1846. By William Sal- 
ter. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Pp. 289., Chicago, A. C.McClurg 
& Co., 1905. 


Within the covers of this attractively bound yolume, Dr. Salter gives 
us an interesting account of the beginnings and of the development of 
Iowa’s government prior to the State’s admission into the Union. Ina 
rapid, easily flowing narrative he takes his readers along the routes traveled 
by the noted French and American explorers, ad interim introducing them 
to the aborigines, and exhibiting more or less of the varying experiences 
of the French, Spanish and English governments in their attempts to grasp 
and to control the vast reaches of territory beyond the Father of Waters. 
The major portion of the volume is taken up with the evolution of the 
forms of governmental control, with the methods of procedure and the 
chief incidents in their establishment and transition from one to another 
under the rule of Congress. Thus in concise, compact chapters we may 
trace the growth of the State while the land and the pioneers were under 
the jurisdiction of Louisiana, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
As the author was especially familiar with the chief men of the State, dur- 
ing the first twenty-five years of its admission to the Union, one wishes 
that the narrative could have been extended down to the close of the career 
of Senator Grimes. We have, however, no sympathy,and but little patience 
with the notion that these pages are less valuable or less interesting be- 
cause they relate the story of a dim and distant past, but little considered 
by the hurrying workers of the present. Wecan not appreciate the vig- 
orous development of to-day unless we know the origins and conditions 
of growth, the streams of influence, the character of the stocks that entered 
into and constituted the fibre and stature of the State in its primitive days. 
If we would know the man we must anderstand his ancestry, infancy and 
youth. 

Dr. Salter deals with the personal and political elements dominant and 
conspicuous in our territorial history, rather than with the growth and 
character of institutions or with the gathering, flux and differentiation of 
social forces and aggregates. The evolution of laws and constitutions, 
the influence of climate, soil and topography, of ancestral traditions of 
religion and industry are only matters of incidental consideration with 
him, as they may serve to illuminate the motives or to determine the con- 
ditions of success or failure of the chief men of the dominant movements 
in the upbuilding of the State. The struggles of the pioneers for their 
new homes and their economic advancement, the contests of politicians 
for office and preferment, the play and counterplay of immediate human 
interests, constitute the vital energy of laws and institutions. We can not 
understand the nature of institutions unless we know the character of the 
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men chiefly concerned with the conduct of the State. Between them, action 
and reaction are continuous, although in the constant variation the per- 
sonal or political factors seem to be the more important. Perhaps this is 
so because human interests center chiefly inthe personal element. Because 
Dr. Salter was a pioneer and knew the life of the men who formed the ter- 
ritory, because he was the intimate friend and counselor of Senators Dodge 
and Grimes, these pages are rich in personal reminiscences that are both 
instructive and interesting. 

This narrative is not marred by the constant intrusion of “big talk” 
about the State and her citizens. The author does not insist ad nauseam, 
as so many of our chroniclers do, that Iowa is the greatest, the richest, the 
best State in the Union, that her climate is perfect, her soil the most fer- 
tile, her scenery incomparable, her people the sons and daughters of the 
elect in character, ability and achievement. He does not lack an abiding 
faith and buoyant pride in Iowa and her institutions, but he does what the 
true artist does, he makes you feel the grandeur of the State and the splen- 
did character of the pioneers and their work by the telling force of his 
narrative. 

The author does not indulge himself or his readers in the considera- 
tion or exploitation of controverted questions. He does not debate 
whether Joliet and Marquette or Groseilliers and Radisson first saw Iowa. 
No more does he bother himself concerning the particular spot whereon 
Joliet and his companion first set foot in the State. He contents himself 
with conclusions that have been more or less commonly held. When his 
narrative comes down to the times in which he himself played a part, he 
shows somewhat the inclination of his prejudices and sympathies, but only 
slightly. In the title he has given this volume he indicates his attitude 
towards slavery; and he shows frankly that his sympathy was with those 
who opposed the extension of the iniquitous institution. We suspect that 
Dr. Salter had, and still has, some vigorous antipathies respecting men 
and measures in the State’s formative period, but his readers must be lynx- 
eyed to detect them and they can do so only by inference. His intimate 
friendship with the leaders of the two great political parties that differed 
so seriously on the one vital issue doubtless taught him to reserve harsh 
judgments respecting motives of conduct. Persons whose character or 
conduct he dislikes he is wont to leave alone, but if he says anything he is 
prone to refer to their commendable traits or accomplishments. He sel- 
dom puts forth adverse criticism. In the case of Governor Lucas, how- 
ever, he does record a somewhat unfavorable judgment. He sides wholly 
with the legislature in the controversy over the Governor’s vetoes; and he 
gives the impression that the Governor was needlessly perverse and stiff- 
necked in his course. In this it seems to us that he does not deal fairly 
with our first executive. 

Another interesting phase of this history is Dr. Salter’s reticence rel- 
ative to the “views” and “works” of recent historians and investigutors. 
He mentions them almost not at all. It cannot be that he knows them not 
for the readers of Tux ANNALS and the Hisrortcan Rzoorp know that he 
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has read widely and studied minutely the literature of the State’s history. 
Whether these recent “investigations” are too deep for him or have no 
attraction for him, or whether he takes no stock in them, and his silence 
signifies the scholar’s disdain or christian charity, the curious may con- 
jecture. 

The chief complaint that will be made concerning this volume, we 
surmise, is that the author has kept himself too severely incheck. In our 
homely vernacular he never “lets himself go”. His crisp, concise style 
suggests constant repression. This is the sure sign of the scholarly his- 
torian, whom we prefer to the spluttering sentimentalist; but in this in- 
stance it seems to have resulted in our deprivation. He could deal more 
intensively as well as more extensively with many of the subjects of his 
story without detriment to his design. Despite this, however, Dr. Salter 
has given us by farthe best narrative of Iowa’s political history. Nothing 
heretofore published is comparable with it in point of style and scholar- 
ship. F. 1. H. 


Under the pseudonym, “Wolcott Johnson,” Johnson Brigham, State 
Librarian of Iowa, has added to the world of letters a little book of more 
than passing interest. From the standpoint of advanced years, Mr. Brig- 
ham has portrayed, with true fidelity of nature, in “An Old Man’s Idyl’,* 
the not unusual or overdrawn happenings of every day life. While his 
own family and fireside have furnished the inspiration, the recital is none 
the less pleasing; in fact, there is ever a keener enjoyment in the recog- 
nition of the real incident, which, possessing the true ring, can neither be 
simulated nor concealed by the narrator’s art. 

To those familiar with Mr. Brigham’s home life, “An Old Man’s Idyl” 
is but the natural expression of one who lives deeply and loves devotedly; 
to those without the circle of acquaintanceship, there is the charm of sim- 
ple and homely incident, entertainingly told; the word-painting, with its 
artistic touches of pathos and humor; the flesh-and-blood coloring, and 
enough of narative to hold the reader’s close attention to the final pages. 

Mr. Brigham’s previous work in literary lines has been recognized by 
high-class magazines. It seems almost regrettable that his efforts did not 
earlier assume more permanent form; but, as “An Old Man’s Idyl” is the 
expression of his maturer years and experiences, possibly at no previous 
period could he so feelingly have entered into its spirit, and, through its 
recital, enlisted so generally the sympathy of his readers. ©. ALN, 


*A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago, 1905. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Hon. W. W. Merritt, of Red Oak, Iowa, has been for sometime engaged 
in collecting materials for the History of Montgomery County. Some 
preliminary steps have been taken to show what the work will be when it 
is issued a few months hence. We have read some of the advance sheets, 
and have examined a model of the book, which is intended to show the 
quality of the work both of the author and publishers. So far as we can 
now judge, this will be the best county history that has yet appeared in 
our State. Mr. Merritt, who has resided in the county since 1857, has 
labored long and earnestly in collecting his materials. Of most of the 
facts he has been personally cognizant—“all of which he saw, and part of 
which he was.” He possesses the ability and the culture which enable him 
to make the best use of his materials. His style is pleasing and he mani- 
fests a degree of discrimination and impartiality which will make his 
labors permanently valuable. So far as the printing and binding are con- 
cerned, it is only necessary to state that they are the work of the Thomas 
D. Murphy Company of Red Oak, who rank with the most tasteful pub- 
lishers in the United States. We have had a marked advance in the qual- 
ity of Iowa county histories during the past decade, but we do not doubt 
that in point of real excellence this will lead them all. One single feature 
will go far towards convincing the reader that this will be a genuine, 
praiseworthy book of Iowa history, and that is the fact that while it will 
contain 100 fine portraits, these will be placed within its pages upon the 
judgment of the author and publishers and no payment will be sought or 
exacted for their publication. Only those—largely the pioneer settlers— 
will be thus honored who deserve this distinction in the annals of Mont- 
gomery county. The man who gets into books by paying liberally for 
his portrait has been eliminated. The work is going through the press 
under most favorable auspices. 


Mrs. Ona Ellis Smith, of Guthrie Center, has written ‘A Child’s His- 
tory of Iowa,” which she hopes to see largely used in the schools of this 
State. The manuscript is still in her possession, and has not yet been in 
the hands of any “reader” for publication. We hear, however, that it has 
been examined by persons qualified to judge of its merits and that it has 
met with their hearty commendation. Mrs. Smith has worked long and 
earnestly to produce a good book and we trust her efforts will meet with 
success. There is abundant room for such a work. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Davip Ryan was born in Washington county, N. Y., March 15, 1840; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, June 19,1905. He came with his parents and 
four brothers and three sisters to Jasper county, Iowa, in 1857, and settled 
on a farm about two miles south of Prairie City. He was educated in the 
common schools of New York and Iowa, and at the Central University at 
Pella. He left college in 1861, and enlisted as a private in Company E, 
Eighth Iowa Infantry; in September, 1861, he was made First Lieutenant 
of his company, and in 1863, was promoted to the rank of Captain. He 
participated in every battle in which his regiment was engaged, and was 
captured at Shiloh, spending six and a-half months in rebel prisons. 
When the civil war ended, he had attained the rank of Colonel. Return- 
ing to the college, he graduated in 1867, and the following year was grad- 
uated from the Iowa Law College, now the law department of the Iowa 
State University. Settling at once at Newton, in Jasper county, he began 
a practice which he conducted for twenty years, part of the time alone, and 
part of the time in partnership, first with Judge Lindley, then with his 
brother, Robert Ryan, and later with W. O. McElroy. He was elected to 
the House of Representatives of the Eleventh General Assembly, in which 
he served with credit to himself and to his constituency. He was then elected 
to the district bench, which position he filled with credit for twelve years. 
At the expiration of his third term, he removed to Des Moines, where, with 
Judge William Phillips and his two sons, J. B. Ryan and W. L. Ryan, he 
formed the firm of Phillips, Ryan & Ryan, which on the subsequent death 
of Judge Phillips, continued as the firm of Ryan, Ryan & Ryan up tothe 
death of Judge Ryan. In1867,he married,in Washington county, N. Y., Miss. 
H. M. Hurd, of an old Vt. and Eastern N. Y. family. Beside his two sons, 
who were associated with him in the practice of law, they have one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. E. Faville. To these children he gave an education in the 
Iowa State College at Ames, of which he was an earnest supporter, and 
also at the State University of Iowa, where the two sons graduated in the 
law department. He was successful at every point in his useful career 
and personally an excellent Christian gentleman. He had many friends 
wherever he was known. When the country needed his services, he proved 
himself an ideal soldier, whether in camp, on the firing line, or when im- 
mured in a rebel prison. He was successful and universally respected as 
a lawyer, and made a just and able judge. As a business man, he had also 
succeeded quite as well as in his profession, or on the bench. He was a 
Mason and Knight Templar, a member of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Des Moines, a member of the G. A. R., and of the Loyal Legion, 
in all of which he was earnest and active, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Des Moines Bar Association, and a member of the Iowa 
State Bar Association, His death came suddenly from apoplexy, his ill- 
ness lasting not longer than half an hour. His funeral was very largely 
attended, many friends and members of the bar coming from distant parts 
of the State, and from other states to pay their tributes of respect. 


_ Bartow GranGer was born in Cayuga county, N. Y., May 31,1816; he 
died at his home near the city of Des Moines, June 7,1905. He attended 
school until he reached the age of thirteen years, when he entered the office 
of The Courtlandt Advocate, as an apprentice. He migrated to the city of 
New York in 1835, and was a resident of that city during the great fire of 
that year. He became an expert journeyman printer, and was connected 
with newspaper offices in New Haven, Albany, Hudson, Cleveland, Detroit 
and New York City. He came west in the spring of 1847, at first beecom- 
ing associated with The St. Lowis Republican. He came to Des Moines in 


DAVID RYAN. 


Soldier in the civil war; pioneer lawmaker; judge of the district court, 
sixth district of lowa. 
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August, 1848. The city was then but a small village, a trading and army 
post. He very soon decided to make Des Moines his future home. At 
first he was connected with a land office, buying and selling real estate. 
A party had attempted to start a newspaper here but had given it up 
and Mr. Granger entered into that business, calling the paper The Iowa Star. 
The first number was dated July 26, 1849. It was thoroughly democratic, 
Mr. Granger declaring his firm adhesion to that party. He remained a 
democrat to the end of his days. He published The Star until February 
20, 1850, when he was succeeded by Curtis Bates and Luther D. Johnson. 
After his newspaper work, Mr. Granger was admitted to the bar, and for 
some years practiced law in Des Moines. At one time he sat upon the 
bench, and was once elected Mayor of Sevastopol, which was a separate 
organization, and later on of Des Moines. He built his home on the bluff 
across the valley southeast of the Iowa capitol, and resided there the re- 
mainder of his life. He retired many years ago from active business in 
the city and gave his attention to his farm. He was a man of much ver- 
satility of talent. possessing the finest social qualities—a man of many 
friends. His death occurred from old age, and he had been active until a 
short time preceding it. His funeral, which was largely attended, was 
taken in charge by the Octogenarian Society of Des Moines, of which he 
had been the first and only president. Rev. A. L. Frisbie was the officiating 
clergyman, and he paid a high tribute to the characteristics of the deceased. 
He was followed in generous appreciation by Father J. F. Nugent, who was 
a warm friend of Mr. Granger. The burial took place at Elm Grove cem- 
etery, three miles southwest of his residence, a spot he had long before 
selected to be his burial place. The Historical Department some years 
ago secured from the widow of Curtis Bates a file of The Iowa Star, which 
included several years of that weekly. It was a well edited paper from 
the start and contains much valuable historical material. 


Wasuineton Marruews was born at Killiney, near Dublin, Ireland, 
July 17, 1843; he died at his home in Washington, D. C., May 2,1905. His 
father was a well-known physician of Dubuque, whither Washington came 
with the family prior to 1860. The son was educated in the common 
schools and also graduated from the medical department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1864. That institution conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of LL. D. He was appointed an assistant surgeon in the U.S. 
Army, serving from 1864 to 1889, when he was retired on account of disa- 
bility contracted in the line of duty. He had attained the grades of Cap- 
tain and Major in the regular army. He was on duty in the Army Medical 
Museum at Washington from 1884 to 1890. He became quite noted from 
his successful investigations in the ethnology and philology of the Navajo 
Indians and other tribes. He was also a member of several learned 
societies, and the author of many publications relating tothe Indians. His 
bibliography includes several elaborate volumes, many pamphlets and 
monographs. One of his most important works was“The Mountain Chant: 
a Navajo Ceremony”, published in 1887. In 1897 he published a work on 
the “Navajo Legends”. He also wrote “The Prayer of the Navajo Shaman”; 
“The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians”; “The Catlin Collection of 
Indian Paintings” and “The Night Chant, a Navajo Ceremony”. He had 
resided many years at 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
where he led a very retired life. He retained an interest in Iowa to the 
end of his days, sending his many publications to the Historical Depart- 
ment and other institutions. His works promise to live long in the annals 
of American science. 

James D. SprinceR died in Chicago, Feb. 17, 1905, at the age of sixty 
years. His parents resided at Iowa City during the early fifties, where the 
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father had been for some time employed as a laborer in a flouring mill 
owned and operated by Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood. The family 
removed to Webster City and settled on a farm where James grew up to 
about the age of fourteen. In December, 1859, he came to Des Moines as 
a candidate for messenger or page in the State senate. Appealing to Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood on the ground that he wished to earn money for the pur- 
pose of attending school, the governor took his case in hand and largely 
through his influence James was elected. He appeared to be such a stu- 
dious, excellent boy that he won the hearty friendship of George We 
McCrary, a State Senator from Keokuk, who afterwards became a federal 
judge and Secretary of War. Mr. McCrary took James home with him at 
the end of the session, and the young man studied law in his effice. He 
was a bright student and became a very successful lawyer. He was also 
connected with several railroads in the west. He practiced law some years 
in Ft. Dodge, finally removing to Chicago. His career was a brilliant one. 
To native ability of a high order, he united great industry, and a genial, 
kindly nature. He was to a great degree self-educated, and all things con- 
sidered his success was remarkable. 


JosEPpH Benson Hargis was born in Belmont county, Ohio, July 14, 
1859; he died at Boone, Iowa, April 29,1905. When he had reached the 
age of nine years, his mother having become a widow, removed to Chari- 
ton, Iowa, with her two sons and a daughter. Five years later he entered 
the employ of the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co.,as a messenger. While so occupied 
he learned telegraphing, working in several towns along that line. At the 
age of twenty-one he resigned and entered Simpson College, at Indianola, 
to prepare himself for the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He spent three years in this institution before entering upon his life work. 
He was at various times pastor of churches in Lewis, Audubon, Denison, 
Indianola, Des Moines and Boone. He was for one year President of 
Simpson College. His services were highly acceptable to his various con- 
gregations and to the students. His loss was deeply deplored by his peo- 
ple wherever he had been known. Among those who attended his funeral 
were Hon. Messrs. L. M. Shaw, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, and Ex- 
Senator W. H. Berry, of Indianola, who paid eloquent tributes to his 
memory. 


James J. Dounrver was born Noy. 28, 1816, in Saratoga co., N. Y.; he 
lied in Washington, D. C., April 28,1905. His parents removed to New 
Jersey when he was a boy. He was educated in the country schools, pay- 
ing his way by teaching as soon as he was qualified. He migrated to Ohio 
in 1836. A few years later he was converted, joining the Methodists, and 
bending all his energies towards becoming a preacher. In 1844 he went 
to West Virginia, residing in Kingwood and Morgantown. He became a 
typical circuit rider, traveling thousands of miles on herseback, and par- 
ticipating like others of his class in the usual round of conferences, quar- 
terly meetings and revivals. He was especially distinguished by his war 
on slavery and intemperance. In 1881 he came to Iowa, settling in Fort 
Dodge. He spent much time in Washington, D. C., where he was an 
especial favorite of Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley and Roose- 


velt. He was the father of Hon. J. P. Dolliver, the present junior U.S. 
Senator from Iowa. 


WinLIAM OC. Evans was born in Delaware county, N. Y., June 24, 1822; 
he died in West Liberty, Iowa, April 11,1905. In 1834 he removed with 
his father’s family to Ohio and assisted in making a home in what was 
then the far west. He afterwards worked for a time in Illinois and the 
lumber camps of Wisconsin and with a portion of the earnings thus ob- 
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tained he attended for two terms the seminary at Kirtland, Ohio. In 1852 
he purchased a fourth interest in the site of the town of West Liberty, 
Iowa. In 1856 he located in that place and has ever since been identified 
with its interests. For years he was a member of the board of supervis- 
ors. He was a member of the 13th and 14th general assemblies. During 
the war Governor Kirkwood appointed him one of the commissioners to 
superintend the drafting of soldiers in Muscatine county. He was for six 
years a trustee of the hospital for the insane at Mt. Pleasant. 


Hunzy H. Wricutr was born in Wayne county, Indiana, February 26, 
1840; he died in Centerville, Iowa, April 28,1905. He located in Appan- 
oose county in 1861. He served through the civil war in Co. D, 6th 
Iowa Infantry, as corporal, sergeant, and finally second lieutenant. From 
1866 to 1874 he was sheriff of Appanoose county. His National Guard 
record was notable; he enlisted in 1878 and was elected 1st sergeant of Co. 
E, 2d regiment. He was successively promoted and finally commissioned 
brigadier general lst brigade. Co. E of Centerville and what is now the 
55th Lowa, owe their organization and success to him. He was appointed 
adjutant general of Iowa in 1896 by Governor F. M. Drake, with the rank 
of major general. At the time of his death he had ready for the press a 
history of the 6th Iowa infantry. Gen. Wright is represented in portrait- 
ure on the Iowa Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 


Lorenzo D. Tracy was born in Knox, Albany county, N. Y., July 5, 
1829; he died in Jessup, Iowa, April 13, 1905. In 1859 he was ordained an 
elder in the Methodist church but poor health obliged him to abandon the 
work of the ministry. He came to Iowa in 1861 and in 1862 located in 
Grundy Center. He held the offices of county treasurer, county recorder, 
county judge, coroner, county superintendent of schools; was a member 
of the board of supervisors, justice of the peace, and was three times 
elected mayor of Grundy Center. He was a member of tne 11th and 15th 
general assemblies. For many years he was editor of The Grundy County 
Atlas and afterward of The Argus; later he edited The Cedar Falls Gazette 
and The Iowa Falls Sentinel. 


Deano T. SmirH was born in Litchfield, N. Y.. November 6, 1830; he 
died in Marshalltown, Iowa, May 10,1905. He was admitted to the bar in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1852. After practising for a time in Dixon, IIl., he 
removed in 1855 to Minneapolis, Minn. He was a member of the House 
in the 8th Minnesota territorial legislature, and a member of the senate in 
the 1st State legislature. In 1861 he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
treasury department at Washington; in 1863 he became U. S. tax commis- 
sioner for Tennessee. From 1865 until 1869 he resided in New York and 
with his brother promoted the first subway in that city. In 1869 he again 
removed to the west, in search of health, and located in Marshalltown, 
where he had since resided. 


Mrs. Racuen J. Wiuson ALBRIGHT was born in Philadelphia, June 16, 
1812; she died in Ft. Madison, Iowa, April 18, 1905, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two years. She came with her husband to Ft. Madison in the spring 
of 1841 and had since resided there. She was a granddaughter of Betsy 
Ross, who made the first United States flag. Mrs. Albright herself devo- 
ted her time to making copies of that first national flag, for which she 
found ready sale. The Historical Department of Iowa purchased one of 
these beautiful mementoes of our early days which she had made but a few 
weeks before her death. Her descent from Betsy Ross no less than her 
own fine social qualities, had made her widely known and highly esteemed.. 
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Danrex P. Srusss was born in Preble county, Ohio, July 7, 1829; he 
died in Fairfield, Iowa, May 2, 1905. He settled in Fairfield in 1857 and 
soon after formed a law partnership with U. 8. Senator James F. Wilson, 
which continued for five years. Mr. Stubbs became eminent in his pro- 
fession and was especially successful in criminal practice. He served as 
mayor of his city in 1859 and 1860, and was in the State senate during the 
10th and 11th general assemblies. He afterward identified himself with 
the “greenback” party and was a candidate at different times for the offices 
of governor, congressman and U. 8. senator. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of Parsons College and president of the Jefferson county 
State bank. 


James BuAKENY PxrasE was born in Washington county, Pa., January 
24, 1817; he died in Ft. Madison, Iowa, May 9, 1905. In 1851 he removed 
with his family to Lee county, Iowa, where he purchased a large farm. 
In 1865 he sold it and settled in Van Buren county, where for the next fif- 
teen years he engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 1880 he purchased a 
home in Ft. Madison, in which place he afterward resided. He served as 
member of the Iowa house of representatives from Lee county in the 6th 
general assembly, and as senator from Van Buren county in the 15th and 
16th general assemblies. For forty-five years he had been an elder in the 
Presbyterian church. 


CuristTraN SuAGLE SHAFFER was born in Washington county, Pa., March 
6, 1823; he died in Abingdon, IIl., while visiting a daughter, April 1, 1905. 
He was one of the pioneer residents of Fairfield, lowa, coming to the town 
in 1844, where for several years he was engaged in the mercantile business. 
In 1850 he took the overland trip to California, remaining on the Pacific 
coast for several years. The rest of his life was spent in Fairfield. The 
arrangement of the fine natural history exhibit in the Fairfield library, 
collected for the most part by his distinguished brother, Dr. J. M. Shaffer 
of Keokuk, was largely his work. He was one of the oldest Masons in the 
State. 


A. J. ANDRES was born in Troy, New York, September 29, 1829; he died 
in Tabor, Iowa, October 8, 1904. He was admitted to the bar when 19 
years of age, and for a time practiced law in the state of Illinois, where he 
had a business acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln and his partner. In 
1825 he removed to Iowa and began the study for the ministry of the 
Methodist church. Two years later he took charge of his first appoint- 
ment, which was in Red Oak. In 1876 he became presiding elder for the 
Boone district, which then embraced 29 churches. At the time of his 
death he had become one of the best known preachers in the Methodist 
church of this State. 


Rurvs 8. Benson was born at Madison, Ohio, June 3, 1842; he died at 
Florence, New Mexico, March 15, 1905. In 1857 he located with his fam- 
ily in Franklin county, Iowa. He served throughout the civil war, for a 
short time in the Ist Wisconsin Infantry, afterward as 2d lieutenant and 
then captain of Co. H, 82d Iowa Infantry. In 1866 he was elected clerk of 
the district court; in 1873 county treasurer. He was a member of the 
house of the 19th, 20th and 21st general assemblies. 1885 he was appointed 
inspector general of the Iowa national guard. In the late eighties, hay- 
ing acquired business interests elsewhere, he removed from the State. 


Roperr E. Benton was born in Dayton, Ohio, March 3, 1823; he died 
near Morning Sun, Iowa, May 20,1905. He had lived in Louisa county for 
more than fifty-five years, and he died on the farm which had been his home 
for over fifty. He was a member of the 16th general assembly. He had 
been a man of studious habits and a lover of nature throughout his life. 
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Sapret T. Parrerson was born in Marion county, Mo., July 4, 1831; 
he died in Keokuk, April 23,1905. In 1837 he came with his family to 
West Point, Iowa; in 1846 they located in Keokuk. Mr. Patterson was a 
member of the firm of Patterson Bros., which executed large contracts for 
the government on the upper Mississippi river. He had been a resident 
of Keokuk for nearly fifty years, and was a son of Col. William Patterson, 
one of its most distinguished citizens, and a member of the 1st territorial 
legislature of Iowa, and of the constitutional convention of 1857. 


8. H. Warxins was born in Clark county, Indiana, August 4, 1831; he 
died in Libertyville, Iowa, April 12,1905. He came with his father to 
Jefferson county in 1849. In 1863 he enlisted in Co. H, 30th Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and soon became captain of his company. He was a mem- 
ber of the 24th and 25th general assemblies. In 1898 he was elected a 
trustee of the State Agricultural College and served six years. He was a 
member of the State commission to locate monuments to Iowa soldiers on 
the battle fields of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

Rozsert B. Parrotr was born in New Brunswick in 1829; he died in 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 25, 1904. In the fifties he was a prominent 
member of the bar in Osceola, Clarke county. In 1858 he was elected 
district attorney for the 3d district and served one term. He removed to 
Indianola about 1876, where he practiced law. About 30 years ago he 
went with others to the west prospecting for gold. He discovered valu- 
able deposits, and the famous Parrott mine of Butte, Montana, was named 
for him. He had resided in Des Moines for some years. 


P. Henzy SmyTHE was born in Washington county, Va., March 10, 1829; 
he died in Cleveland, Ohio, March 21, 1905. He was admitted to the bar 
in Henry county, Tenn., and practiced for a time in Cleveland, Ohio. In 
1857 he removed to Burlington, Iowa, where he became one of the best 
known members of the legal profession in the State. In April, 1874, he 
was appointed by Governor C. C. Carpenter district judge of the first ju- 
dicial district, to fill a vacancy. In 1900 Judge Smythe returned to Cleve- 
land, where he had since resided. 


Isaao M. Curisty was born in Trumbull county, Ohio, April 18, 1844; 
he died in Phoenix, Arizona, April 1,1905. He came with his parents to 
Clarke county in 1854, where they settledona farm. He served throughout 
the civil war in Co. I, 15th Iowa Infantry and was in the battles of Shiloh, 
Corinth, the siege of Vicksburg and the Atlanta campaign. In 1871 he 
engaged in business in Burlington. He located in the southwest some 
years ago and was treasurer of the territory of Arizona at the time of his 
death. 

Wiuuram G. Kent was born in Centre county, Pa., Aug. 10, 1837; he 
died in Fort Madison, Iowa, Feb. 20, 1905. He came with his parents to 
Lee county in 1842. For many years he resided in Jefferson township, 
but in 1898 removed to Fort Madison. He had served as county superin- 
tendent of schools, township clerk, and in other minor offices. He was a 
member of the house of the 21st general assembly, and was in the senate 
during the 22d, 23d and 24th general assemblies. 


Exiza Minurr was born in Akron, O., Jan. 2, 1834; she died in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 8, 1905. She removed with her husband, John Stover, 
to Lena, Ill., in 1854. The family came to Tipton, Iowa, in 1875, remov- 
ing to Des Moines in 1883. She united with the Lutheran Church during 
her residence in Illinois, and was soon recognized as one of its most active 
and useful members, especially in the field of missionary effort. She was 
for many years president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
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Aumon R. Dewry was born in Mantua, Ohio, October 1, 1845; he died 
in Washington, Iowa, April 15,1905. During the civil war he served for 
a time in the 103d Ohio regiment, and later in the 150th. On Jan. 1, 1868, 
he arrived in Washington, Iowa, and began the study of law; he was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1869. In 1890 he was elected judge of the sixth judicial 
district and was reelected in 1894. Judge Dewey was one of the most 
prominent Masons in the State. 


W. J. Lanzy was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, April 15, 1827; he 
died in Davis City, lowa, May 4,1905. He obtained a medical education 
in the Willoughby, Ohio, Medical College. In 1851 he came to Towa and 
for two years remained in Van Buren county. In 1853 he settled in Leon 
and became the pioneer physician of Decatur county. He represented 
Decatur county in the 7th general assembly. In 1886 he removed to Davis 
City, where he had since resided. 

T. J. Prevo was born in Fountain county, Ind., Sept. 1, 1836; he died 
in Bloomfield, Iowa, Jan. 19,1905. In 1837 his parents came to Iowa, 
locating first in Van Buren county. In 1842 they removed to Davis coun- 
ty. For many years Mr. Prevo had been engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in Bloomfield. He had served as a member of the board of supervis- 
ors, and of the city council. He represented his county in the 30th gen- 
eral assembly. ~ 


Hartitey BrRacEWELL was born in Yorkshire, England, March 3, 1822; 
he died in Corydon, Iowa, April 4, 1905. He came to America in 1849, and 
located on a farm in Wayne county, Iowa, in 1854. In 1868 he removed to 
Corydon, where he had since resided. He was a member of the 8th and 
9th general assemblies. In early life he became a minister of the Metho- 
dist church and was frequently called upon to fill the pulpit as a local 
preacher. 


A. W. MoCuure was born in Lebanon, Ohio, June 10, 1828; he died at 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, May 20,1905. Dr. McClure came to Mt. Pleasant in 
1855 and began the practice of medicine. For years he served as trustee 
of the State hospital for the insane at Mt. Pleasant, and was also for 
some time a member of the board of commissioners of insanity for 
Henry county. During the civil war he was for two years surgeon of the 
4th Iowa Cavalry 


Srureis Wriutams was born in New York, June 1, 1837; he died in Sid- 
ney, Iowa, Jan. 18,1905. In 1856 he settled on a farm near Percival, Fre- 
mont county, where he resided until shortly before his death. He served 
four years in the civil war, marching with Sherman to the sea. He was at 
one time a member of the board of supervisors of Fremont county, and 
was a member of the 25th and 26th general assemblies. 


Joseph I. Earwart was born in Pennsylvania in 1812; he died in 
Bloomfield, Towa, June 24, 1904. In 1841 he removed to Iowa and settled 
in Davis county. He had voted at every election since the county was 
organized. In 1847 he was elected a probate judge of the county and re- 
elected in 1849; he also served as justice of the peace in the town of 
Bloomfield. 


M. L. Crew was born in Crewsville, Hanover county, Virginia, June 13 
1835; he died at his home near Salem, Iowa, March 5 1905 He came to 
Towa with his parents in 1850, The family settled on a farm near Salem, 
Henry county, which remained his home to the time of his death. He was 
a member of the 19th general assembly. 


’ a 
JUDGE JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa Territory, 1838-1846 ; Chief Justice, 
June, 1847 to January 5, 1855. 


